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1957 Be 1956 % 
NET GENERATION* (Kwhrs in Thousands) ie 
RA eee ee nee eee ..| 42,290,954 | 39,809,991 + 6.2 
en cca ecccessqacevesdeacevacss Mee 1. 9,282,263 | 8,958,637 + 3. ; 
EES ore PCE em 51,573,217 | 48,768,628 + 5.8 
pall so siege Over International Boundaries........... | 207,463 442,600 | —53.1 
BEEk Sana Ween eas de ae bes bass Wee bia ae eek ee aee | 152,230 | 127,214 | +19.7 
Lane~ncmny | Used IIE 9 circa a c% icicles (0s ese six bamekne neaks.s 967,974 1,136,296 | —14.8 
Net Energy for Distribution......................... | 50,660,476 47,947,718 | + 5.7 
en Saskia a6 sie bie telah aid 019 41818 -9 c0s eis 3,111,371 3,079, 325 | + 1.0 
Sales to Ultimate Customers.................. 47,549,105 | 44,868,393 | + 6.0 
- = ewe | 
CLASSIFICATION OF SALES 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS—As of September 30th | 
I EN 553.64 0104-54 4 t.0'e ose 9rb.sisis cies eltisiéins | 46,606,256 $5,389,036 | + 2.7 
SO eee | 1,641,599 1,688,523- | — 2.8 
Commercial or Industrial: 
SS ELECT CTRL OE RET ETE 6,207,627 6,140,466 + 1.1 
ee ete ss A 312,105 298,897 | + 4.4 
Roos sy scoik ial wie s:a ere shine wan eaten 181,083 173,992 | + 4.1 
Total Ultimate Customers........................ ..| 54,948,670 53,690,914 | + 2.3 _ 
KILOWATTHOUR SALES—During Month of September | 
(Kwhrs in Thousands) 
Residential or Domestic. . EE CORRE Se TOE E YET TT TET ee 10,784,980 +10.3 
Ta ccc ccccacccvecsccccncccenes | 1,188,941 | 1,200,444 — 1.0 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power. .............-:sseseeeeeeeeeeeeencnes we 8,679,743 | 7,950,516 + 9.2 
Large Lig ht and Power . Sperrrerrerrerrerrerretritrserrsrrerey 24,010,487 23,228,852 + 3.4 
Street and He hway Lighting. . ELS BOSE IE oe eR ee were 415,457 | 391,850 + 6.0 
cic sn chiens sod sees ees 6.6 8% ois a8 ae 986,674 | 926,040 + 6.5 
Railways and Railroads: 
Street and Interurban ene. NE eerie gh Sn rere ie rane aire a ts 168,256 | 180,691 | — 6.9 
Electrified Railroads. . DE RS AEE REN See aa 146,698 149,532 ,; — 1.9 
Nee ed idan ecoobeeasetasasnintseheeans 55,544 | 55,488 | + 0.1 
Total to Ultimate Customers.....................00.00005: 47,549,105 | 44,868,393 | + 6.0 
Revenue from Ultimate Customers (Thousands)........................ $793,554 | $742,652 + 6.9 
RESIDENTIAL OR DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
| 
AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA—For 12 months ended 
September 30, 1957 | 
Kilowatthours per Customer............-.6. 0s cece eee cece cence eens 3,121 2,929 + 6.6 
sc ceinicht Obes ew see eed h asta cdineoathenansea $80.21 $76.45 + 4.9 
Ns ooo 315.5. on le 05560: 400 4.4 0¥ 9i60.00.0,006 deen nnee 2.57¢ 2.61¢ — 1.5 





* By courtesy of the Federal Power Commission. 
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HE EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 

BULLETIN is published monthly by 
the Edison Electric Institute, an as- 
sociation of electric light and power 
companies in the United States and 
its territorial possessions. Its affiliate The EDISON 
members consist of members of the . ee 
Canadian Electrical Association. ELECT Re 


The objectives of the Edison Elec- INST December, 1957 


tric Institute are: | me 
) id | 


The advancement in the public 
service of the art of producing, 
transmitting, and distributing elec- 
tricity and the promotion of scien- 
tific research in such field. 
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J. W. McAFEE 


Newly Elected President of the Edison Electric Institute 
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The EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 










W. McAFEE, President of Union 
J. Electric Co., St. Louis, was 

elected President of Edison Elec- 
tric Institute by the EEI Board of 
Directors at the December quarterly 
meeting. At the same time, J. E. 
Corette, President of The Montana 
Power Co., was elected Vice President 
of the Institute. 


McAfee Succeeds Kennedy 

Mr. McAfee, formerly EEI Vice 
President, succeeds Donald S. Ken- 
nedy, Chairman of the Board and 
President of Oklahoma Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., Oklahoma City, as Institute 
President. Mr. McAfee and Mr. 
Corette will serve in their new capaci- 
ties until June, 1958. 

Mr. Kennedy, after serving a year 
and a half as Institute President, re- 
signed because of the pressures of the 
double positions. In asking to be re- 
lieved of the post, he cited the heavy 
demands of both the trade association 
position and his duties as a company 
chief executive which have become 
more strenuous due to the recent re- 
tirement of key executives in his com- 
pany organization. He said these fac- 
tors made his action necessary, to 
avoid neglecting seriously one or the 
other responsibility. 

The Institute Board, in accepting 
Mr. Kennedy’s resignation, noted that 
he had served the industry with out- 
standing effectiveness since his elec- 
tion in June, 1956, and praised the 
exemplary degree of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to the welfare of the entire 
industry he displayed during his term 
of office. 

Mr. McAfee, who was elected In- 
stitute Vice President in 1956, was 
born in Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 








12, 1902, the son of Thomas and Anna 
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J. W. McAfee Elected President of EEL 
J. E. Corette Named Vice President 


J. E. CORETTE 
Newly elected EEI Vice President 


Lee Lineberry McAfee. He grew up 
in Brookfield, Mo. He attended Lake 
Forest (Ill.) Academy and was grad- 
uated from the University of Mis- 
souri Law School in 1926. That same 
year he was admitted to the Missouri 
Bar and became a member of the law 
firm of Holland, Lashley & Donnell 
in St. Louis. 


Tax Counsel, Judge, Lawyer 

From 1933 to 1935, Mr. McAfee 
served as a special tax counsel for the 
City of St. Louis. He was elected 
Judge of the Circuit Court in St. 
Louis in 1934 and served until 1937 
when he resigned to re-enter private 
law practice with the firm of Igoe, 
Carroll, Keefe and McAfee. As a 
member of this firm he was engaged 
in legal work for Union Electric. 

In 1941, at the age of 39, Mr. Mc- 
Afee became president of Union Elec- 
tric. From 1951 until 1955, when it 
was dissolved, Mr. McAfee also was 
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president of the North American Co. 
of New York, the company which for 
many years owned the common stock 
of Union Electric. North American 
was dissolved in February, 1955, with 
all its 45,000 stockholders becoming 
the direct owners of the Union Elec- 
tric Co. 

Mr. McAfee also is a director and 
former president of Electric Energy, 
Inc., which was formed by Union Elec- 
tric and four other companies in 1950 
to build the 1,000,000-kilowatt power 
plant to supply half of the electric- 
ity for the atomic energy project 
near Paducah, Ky. 


Two Coffin Awards 

Union Electric, under Mr. McAfee’s 
leadership, in 1948 won the Charles 
A. Coffin Award for the brilliant suc- 
cess of its highly conceived public 
relations program and in 1953 Electric 
Energy, Inc., won the Award for its 
long view in adapting itself to a new 
age and for establishing a _ utility 
organization that can and will take on 
public enterprise of great magnitude 
in the public interest without subsi- 
dization by the taxpayers of the 
nation. 

As Vice President of EEI Mr. Mc- 
Afee had been Chairman of the In- 
stitute’s General Division Executive 
Committee since his election in June, 
1956. 

Active in the St. Louis business, 
civic and cultural life, he is on the gov- 
erning boards of the St. Louis Council 
of the Boy Scouts of America, St. 
Louis Municipal Opera Association, 
of which he is now president, Wash- 
ington University, Barnes Hospital, of 
which he is now chairman, and the 
Automobile Club of Missouri. He is a 
member of the American, Missouri, 
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and St. Louis Bar Associations. He is 
a director of General American Life 
Insurance Co., American Central In- 
surance Co., St. Joseph Lead Co., An- 
heuser Busch, and St. Louis Union 
Trust Co. 


Corette Practiced Law 


Mr. Corette is a native of Butte, 
Mont., and was educated at Montana 
State University and the University 
of Virginia, where he received his 
LL. B. degree in 1930. He was ac- 
tively engaged in the practice of law 
throughout Montana from 1930 to 
1944 and has been a partner in the 
law firm of Corette, Smith & Dean 
of Butte from 1934 to the present. 

He was counsel for The Montana 
Power Co. from 1934 to 1944, when 
he was elected vice president and as- 
sistant general manager. He held that 
office until June, 1952, when he was 
elected president and general man- 
ager. 
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A director of Montana Power since 
1948, he also is vice president and 
managing director of Canadian-Mon- 
tana Pipe Line Co., and Canadian- 
Montana Gas Go., Ltd., subsidiaries 
of Montana Power. He is a director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis, a director of the National 
Association of Electric Companies, a 
trustee of the Montana State Univer- 
sity Endowment Foundation, and a 
past director of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 


Geneva UN Delegate 


In October of this year he went to 
Geneva as United States delegate on 
the electric power committee of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe. 

Mr. Corette was Chairman of the 
Program Committee for the 25th An- 
nual EEI Convention last June in 
Chicago. 


EEI-AGA National Accounting Conference Plans 
Full Three-Day Program 


HREE full days have been sched- 

uled for general sessions and busi- 
ness meetings at the 1958 EEI-AGA 
National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants, to be held at 
The Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, 
Texas, April 14-16. 

The general session will start at 10 
a.m. Monday, April 14. In past years, 
the first session began at 2 p.m. on the 
opening day of the conference. Regis- 
tration is planned to begin on Sunday, 
April 13. 


Elliott, Peterson Head Program 


The conference, sponsored by the 
EEI Accounting Division and the 
American Gas Association Accounting 
Section, is being held in the Southwest 
for the first time. J. D. Elliott of The 
Detroit Edison Co., and Chairman of 
the EEI Accounting Division Execu- 
tive Committee, and D. W. Peterson of 
the Minneapolis Gas Co., and Chair- 
man of the A.G.A. Accounting Divi- 
sion Managing Committee, are in 
charge of the program, now being 
developed. : 

Two half-day sessions will be de- 
voted to General Activities Group dis- 
cussions and two similar sessions will 
be used to explore problems of the 


Customer Activities Group. Individual 
committee sessions also have been 
scheduled for two half-day periods. 

Some of the subjects expected to be 
presented at the conference include: 

Court and commission decisions re- 
lating to depreciation matters. 

Proper accounting for the disposi- 
tion of funds received in reimburse- 
ment for relocation work required in 
connection with highway projects as 
they effect depreciation. 

Plant accounting and property rec- 
ords activities. 

A study of present practices and 
plans for mechanization in small util- 
ities and a project to study equipment 
housing customer accounting records 
for transmitting information as to 
service, accounts receivable, etc. 

Current customer collection prob- 
lems, centralization of customer ac- 
counting records vs. decentralization, 
and final billing. 

Selection and training of public con- 
tact employees. 

Responsibility accounting. 

Measuring and comparing 
trial auditing performances. 

The Electronics Accounting Ma- 
chines Development Committees are 

(Continued on page 404) 
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December, 1957 


50 Manufacturers 


Support National 


Electrical Week 


ORE than 50 of the nation’s lead- 

ing electrical manufacturers 
have indicated their intention of sup- 
porting the objectives of National 
Electrical Week, Feb. 9-15, through 
national television, radio and publica- 
tion advertising. 

In addition, the industry’s major 
programs—Live Better .. . Electri- 
cally and HOUSEPOWER, as well as 
related promotions sponsored by other 
organizations, including EEI, 
tional Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, and National Wiring Bureau— 
are expected to launch their 1958 ef- 
forts during this week. 

Science Youth Day, scheduled for 
Feb. 11, is an outstanding educational 
effort sponsored by the International 
Edison Birthday Celebration Commit- 
tee and the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation, Inc., to encourage Ameri- 
can youth to pursue scientific and 
technical careers. There is full co- 
operation between the NEW Commit- 
tee and Science Youth sponsors. 

Support from allied industries is 
expected to add impact to the NEW 
celebration. This week offers an op- 
portunity for several American indus- 
tries — chemical, aluminum, copper, 
steel and others closely allied to the 
electric industry to salute the bene- 
fits of electricity and their contribv- 
tions to electrical progress in their 
national and trade advertising and 
company publications. 


26 Sponsors 

National Electrical Week is spon- 
sored and endorsed by the 26 leading 
trade associations in the electrical in- 
dustry and is an all-industry event 
with the principal objective of focus- 
ing attention on the contribution of 
electricity to our economy and way of 
life. It is carried out as an “umbrella 
activity’—a beginning - of - the - year 
springboard for all the various pro- 
grams and educational or promotional 
objectives of the industry. 

The NEW Committee’s 1958 Plan- 
ning Guide and Kit of Materials has 
been distributed to approximately 4,- 
500 industry leaders and to many al- 
lied industries. 

Extra kits may be obtained from 
the NEW Committee headquarters, 
290 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y., at 

(Continued on page 391) 
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75th year in 1957, continuing 
during the year its record of 
remarkable postwar growth, and its 
constantly increasing service to 
American life, economy and defense. 
In the past seven years, or less 
than one-tenth of its history, elec- 
tricity generating capability and 
production have each increased by 
over 90 per cent, while sales have 
doubled. Average annual use of 
electricity per residential customer 
has increased by 1,334 kilowatt- 
hours, the seven-year increase alone 
being greater than total use per 
residential customer only 11 years 
ago. 


[os electric industry reached its 


Electricity Generation in 1957 
Generation of electricity by all 
components of the industry totaled 
636 billion kwhr, an increase of 35 
billion over 1956; sales of electric- 
ity reached 561 billion kwhr, an in- 
crease of 31 billion for the year; 
and average annual use per residen- 
tial customer increased 195 kwhr 
to reach a total of 3,164. 


Total Generation in USA 
An additional 85 billion kwhr gen- 
erated by industrial and railway 
plants pushed the grand total of 
electricity production in the USA 
to 721 billion kwhr during the year. 


Generating Installations in 1957 


During 1957, approximately 8.5 
million kilowatts of new generating 
capability were added to the nation’s 
power lines, bringing the total gen- 
erating capability to 135 million kw 
by the end of December. 


1958 Construction to Break All Records 


The year 1958 begins with by far 
the largest construction program yet 
indertaken, including the schedul- 
ing of 16.25 million kw of new gen- 
prating capability to go into service 
h 1958, as well as extensive con- 
struction of new transmission and 
listribution lines. 

The installation of new generating 
racilities 





in 1958 will exceed the 


By J. W. McAfee 


previous high record of 1955 by almost 
4 million kw, and is about equal to the 
total net installations of the 10 years 
between 1937 and 1947. 


Later Construction 

During the next decade it is esti- 
mated that more than 130 million kw 
of net generating capability will be 
added to the present total. 

The additions already scheduled 
(or on order) for 1958 and later in- 
clude nearly 40 million kw in steam 
plants and a little more than 5 mil- 
lion in hydro installations. Of this 
total of 45 million kw, 37 million are 
planned for installation by investor- 
owned companies. The remaining 
8 million have been scheduled by the 
Federal government and other pub- 
lic agencies. 


Dynamic Qualities of the Industry 

The progressive and dynamic 
qualities of the electric industry are 
demonstrated not only by its ex- 
traordinary service record, but also 
by its constant efforts to increase 
efficiencies and economies in genera- 
tion and transmission of electricity, 
through continual pioneering in ad- 
vanced engineering design, in its 
promotion of new uses for electric- 
ity, and in its promotion of the eco- 
nomic, social and aesthetic progress 
of its service areas. 

In the new field of nuclear power, 
activities of the electric utility in- 
dustry showed continuous progress 
and significant expansion during the 
year. Two experimental plants in 
which electric utility companies are 
participating went into operation, 
and the large-scale Shippingport 
plant is now under test and full- 
scale operation is expected early in 
1958. Planning and _ construction 
work on other large nuclear genera- 
tion stations showed continuing 
progress. A detailed statement on 
atomic power progress appears later in 
this review. 


Investment and Construction 
Expenditures 
Investment in electric plant and 
property of the investor-owned elec- 
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The Electric Industry in 1957 and Later 


President, Edison Electric Institute and President. Union Electric Co. 


tric companies reached approxi- 
mately $36.5 billion by the end of 
1957. This figure has almost doubled 
in the past seven years. 

During the past decade construc- 
tion expenditures for generating, 
transmission, distribution and mis- 
cellaneous facilities have averaged 
$2.6 billion per year. The expendi- 
tures for construction in 1957 were 
$3.7 billion. 

Construction expenditures budg- 
eted for 1958 total $3.9 billion. Con- 
struction budgets are expected to 
average over $4 billion a year for 
the next several years, ranging up 
to $5 billion per year by the end of 
1967. 


Electricity Sales 


Of the total 561 billion kwhr sold 
in 1957, industrial sales accounted 
for 285 billion, as compared with 277 
in 1956. Sales to residential custom- 
ers reached 147 billion kwhr, an in- 
crease of 13 billion over the 1956 
sales. Sales to commercial custom- 
ers accounted for 95 billion kwhr, 
compared with 88 billion in 1956. 
Sales to other customers totaled 34 
billion kwhr. 


Revenue 
Gross revenue of the 
owned electric companies totaled 
$8,047,000,000 in 1957. It was $7,- 
521,000,000 in 1956. Net income was 
$1,405,000,000 in 1957, and in 1956 
it was $1,346,000,000. 


investor- 


Financing 

Approximately $2,550,000,000 of 
construction financing was realized 
from the sales and delivery of se- 
curities, and the remainder drawn 
from depreciation reserves, surplus 
accruals and short-term borrowing. 

Bond sales and deliveries in 1957 
totaled approximately $2,000,000,000, 
common stock $450,000,000, and pre- 
ferred $100,000,000. 


Taxes and Other Expenses 
The investor-owned electric com- 
panies will pay $1,825,000,000 in 
Federal, state and local taxes for 
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1957, or 22.7 per cent of gross rev- 
enues, compared with $1,766,000,000 
in 1956. Federal taxes were $1,100,- 
000,000, and state and local $725,- 
000,000. Wages and salaries, the 
next highest item in the expense 
account, totaled $1,420,000,000. This 
item was $1,335,000,000 in 1956. Fuel 
costs, the third highest item, were 
$1,390,000,000 during the year. Fuel 
costs totaled $1,236,000,000 in 1956. 


Customers 
Customers of the electric industry 
totaled 55,175,000 at the end of 
1957, a gain of 1,180,000 over the 
preceding: year. For several years 
over 98 per cent of occupied homes, 


both urban and rural, have been 
connected for electric service. Ac- 
crual of new customers is now 


largely determined by the establish- 
ment of new families and homes. 
Residential and rural customers 
totaled 48.5 million at the end of 
1957 and commercial and industrial 
6.5 million. During the past ten 
years, residential and rural custom- 
ers have increased by 15.4 million. 


Residential Use of Electricity 
Average annual use of electricity 
in the home passed the 3,000 kwhr 
mark early in the year, and at year’s 
end was at the rate of 3,164 kwhr. 
This was an increase of 195 kwhr 
over 1956, and well over the aver- 

age increases of the past decade. 


During the ten-year period 1947- 
1957 the average annual increase in 
the residential use of electricity was 
173 kwhr, as compared with 63 kwhr 
in the preceding decade. 

Electricity’s contributions to bet- 
ter living continue to win wide- 
spread acceptance. Major factors in 
the steadily increasing use of elec- 
tricity in the home have been the 
growing acceptance of an_ ever- 
widening range of electrical appli- 
ances by the residential consumer, 
and the rapid extension of home air 
conditioning. 

Expanding consumption of elec- 
tricity and the promotional charac- 
ter of electricity rates, combined 
with continuing improvements in op- 
erating efficiency, have enabled elec- 
tric companies to reduce the cost per 
kilowatthour of electricity to the 
consumer. This has been achieved 
despite rate increases and the gen- 
eral rise in the cost of living during 
the postwar years. The average rev- 
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enue per kilowatthour sold to do- 
mestic customers was 2.56 cents in 
1957, a decrease of 17.2 per cent 
from the 1947 average of 3.09 cents. 
The average revenue in 1956 was 
2.60 cents. 


Rate Increases 

According to the records of the 
Edison Electric Institute, 499 ap- 
plications for rate increases were 
made by electric companies to regu- 
latory commissions from 1946 through 
the first 11 months of 1957. Of these, 
440 were granted, 28 are pending ac- 
tion, 12 were withdrawn, and 19 were 
denied. 

The 1957 record for the first 
11 months shows 31 actions by 
the commissions, of which nine have 
been granted and 22 are still pending. 

It is obvious from the high per- 
centage of rate increase approvals 
that commissions generally recog- 
nize the necessity for rate adjust- 
ments to insure the financial health 
on which continuance of adequate 
electric service depends. 


Ownership of the Electric Industry 

Direct owners of electric utility 
companies — the stockholders — are 
estimated to number about 3.8 mil- 
lion, while nearly every American 
has an indirect financial interest in 
electric company operation. Included 
among the indirect owners are 106 
million life insurance policyholders 
and an estimated 21.5 million de- 
positors in mutual savings banks, as 
well as members, shareholders, or 
policyholders in various charitable 
and fraternal organizations, reli- 
gious and educational institutions, 
foundations, etc., which are holders 
of electric company bonds. 


Nuclear Energy and the 
Electric Industry 

At the end of the year over 100 
electric utility companies, together 
serving a majority of the nation’s 
electric customers, were actively en- 
gaged in various phases of nuclear 
power research, development and 
construction. Sixty companies were 
participating in the planning or con- 
struction of 13 nuclear power plants, 
of which two were completed and 
placed in operation during the year, 
one was essentially completed and 
undergoing testing, four were under 
construction, and the remaining six 
were in various stages of planning. 
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The seven plants either in operation 
or under construction are expected 
to have a combined capacity of more 
than 750,000 kw and involve expen- 
ditures, by the companies concerned, 
of over $285 million. The six proj- 
ects in various planning stages will 
add substantially to both capacity 
and investment. 

In addition to the 13 nuclear 
power plant projects, electric utili- 
ties are participating in four major 
nuclear power research and devel- 
opment groups. One group is carry- 
ing out research and development 
work in conjunction with a nuclear 
power plant project now’ under 
construction; two are undertaking 
major research and development proj- 
ects looking toward eventual con- 
struction of nuclear power plants; 
one is undertaking a major research 
project in the field of thermonuclear 
energy. Additional electric utility 
companies are participating in a 
number of other study and research 
groups investigating various phases 
of nuclear power. 

Last summer saw the initial op- 
eration of the first nuclear power 
plant designed to serve customers 
of a utility system. The experimen- 
tal Santa Susana nuclear power 
plant, located about 30 miles from Los 
Angeles, is a joint effort of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, North American 
Aviation, and the Southern California 
Edison Co. It has a generating capac- 
ity of 6,500 kw. 

In the fall, electricity was gen- 
erated from the first nuclear power 
plant wholly financed by industry. 
The Vallecitos experimental nuclear 
power plant, with a capacity of 5,000 
kw, is a joint project of the General 
Electric Co. and the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. 

The Shippingport nuclear power 
plant, the world’s first large-scale 
plant constructed primarily for the 
production of electricity, was com- 
pleted during the year and is cur- 
rently undergoing testing. Full-scale 
operation is expected in the early 
part of 1958. This project, a joint 
endeavor of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. and the Duquesne Light Co., 
will have an initial capacity of 60,- 
000 kw. 

Major construction work on the 
100,000-kw Enrico Fermi Nuclear 
Plant being constructed by the 
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Power Reactor Development Co. and 
The Detroit Edison Co., which began 
in the latter part of 1956, continued 
during 1957. Major construction work 
on the 180,000-kw Dresden Plant, a 
project of the Commonwealth Edison 
Co. and Nuclear Power Group, Inc., be- 
gan in June of 1957. Site work on the 
275,000-kw Indian Point plant of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., and 
the 134,000-kw plant of Yankee Atomic 
Electric Co. began during 1957, and 
major construction work on both of 
these plants is expected to begin in 
early 1958. 

During the year, several groups 
of electric utility companies under- 
took nuclear power development 
work. In February, 11 companies 
serving in the North-Central area 
of the United States formed the Cen- 
tral Utilities Atomic Power Asso- 
ciates. This group is undertaking 
the development and construction of 
a 66,000-kw reactor scheduled for 
completion in 1962. A contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
carry out the project under the third 
round of the AEC Power Demonstra- 
tion Reactor Program was recently 
signed. 

Also in February, 12 electric util- 
ity companies serving the Ohio Val- 
ley and contiguous areas formed the 
East Central Nuclear group. This 
group plans to undertake a program 
of nuclear reactor research and de- 
velopment which it believes will 
represent a significant advance in 
the technology and economics of 
utilizing nuclear fuel to produce 
commercial electric power. 

In mid-1957, fifteen utilities serv- 
ing Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa, announced formation of the 
Southwest Atomic Energy Associ- 
ates. This group has as its purpose 
to carry out a major research and 
development program aimed at prac- 
tical use of atomic energy as a sup- 
plemental fuel for the future elec- 
trical needs of the states in which 
they serve. 

In April of 1957, eleven Texas util- 
ity companies announced the forma- 
tion of the Texas Atomic Energy 
Research Foundation. This group 
subsequently joined with General 
Atomic Division of General Dynam- 
ics Corp. in sponsoring a four-year, 
$10 million research program in the 
field of thermonuclear reactions. 
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Also during 1957 the San Diego 
Gas and Electric Co. joined with 
General Atomic Division of General 
Dynamics Corp. in undertaking nu- 
clear power research work, and the 
Rockland Light and Power Co. formed 
a group with several manufacturing 
firms to carry out nuclear power in- 
vestigations. 


All told, electric utility companies 
are now*engaged in a substantial 
effort aimed at bringing about the 
development of economic nuclear 
power at the earliest practicable 
time. While the technological chal- 
lenges are indeed formidable, elec- 
tric power companies, both individ- 
ually and in groups, have continued 
to demonstrate their eagerness and 
competence to do their part in over- 
coming these challenges. 


What Happened to 
Mr. Faraday’s Observation 

Mr. Gladstone, Queen Victoria’s 
Prime Minister for many years, was 
once shown Michael Faraday’s lab- 
oratory experiments dealing with 
the theory of the electric generator. 
Gladstone inquired of the great 
scientist, “Will this ever be of use 
to mankind?” Faraday replied, 
“Someday you will collect taxes 
from it.” 


It is obvious from the figure of 
$1,825,000,000 in Federal, state and 
local taxes assessed against the in- 
vestor-owned electric companies for 
1957 that the pure physics of elec- 
trical production have been con- 
verted into a sizable taxable product. 

During the past 10 years, pur- 
chasers of electricity in the United 
States, through their electricity 
bills, have paid approximately $13 
billion that in turn were paid over 
to Federal, state and local tax col- 
lecting agencies. 

These purchasers, comprising ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the coun- 
try’s electricity consumers, are the 
customers, presently some 44 mil- 
lion, of the investor-owned, taxpay- 
ing electric companies. 

During the next 10 years, on the 
basis of the trend in increasing use 
of electricity, and at the present 
rates of taxation, these customers 
will contribute additionally through 
the same means more than $25 bil- 
lion to help defray the cost of gov- 
ernment, in all its numerous activi- 
ties. 


These figures spotlight the advan- 
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tages enjoyed by the customers of 
Federal and other public power 
agencies, who paid in their electric- 
ity bills no Federal taxes. 


Federal tax payments by the elec- 
tric power companies alone in 1957 
were nearly one and one-half times 
greater than the combined total of 
all personal income taxes and all 
corporate taxes paid by business and 
industry in 1933, the year of the 
passage of the TVA Act. 

In that depression year, and it 
was a low point in the general econ- 
omy, Federal income taxes from in- 
dividuals totaled $353 million, while 
taxes collected by the Federal gov- 
ernment from all corporations in the 
United States totaled $394 million. 
The significance of these figures in 
relation to TVA and other Federal 
power projects becomes apparent in 
the light of today’s tax burden. For 
fiscal year 1956, income taxes from 
individuals totaled over $35 billion, 
an increase of slightly over 99 times 
the 1933 figure. Corporation taxes 
for 1956 totaled over $21 billion, an 
increase of 53 times the amount col- 
lected for fiscal 1933. 

The figures and comparisons pre- 
sented above demonstrate the in- 
creasing magnitude of the disparity 
in taxation treatment of electricity 
consumers, who have common citi- 
zenship and common obligations in 
the same country. Striking as they 
are in a tax-conscious age, and im- 
portant as they are in the national 
economy, they .are not the only rea- 
son why an examination and a re- 
appraisal of the position of the 
investor-owned electric companies in 
relation to governmental power 
enterprises are urgently needed. 
There are others—ethical and ideo- 
logical—which transcend the eco- 
nomic considerations. 
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$1.00 each for every additional kit. 

The kit contains: The National Pic- 
ture—objectives of NEW, nationwide 
plans, support from national adver- 
tisers; Projects and Suggestions for 
state and local NEW committees; 
NEW ideas for industry groups and 
companies; Copy Platform—sugges- 
tions for news and advertising; Sci- 
ence Youth Day material; other pro- 
gram aids. 











What Can We Do About 


Government Spending? 
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AST spring and summer there 
was much discussion of the 
Federal government’s budget, 

marked by keen interest on the part 
of the public and a real grass roots 
demand for reduction of government 
spending. It would appear that a 
good many people have learned that 
mere protest against burdensome 
taxation is getting us nowhere—that 
the only way to reduce taxes, while 
avoiding the even worse evils of in- 
flation is by reducing government 
expenditures. This was something 
new to our experience, and most en- 
couraging. 


Federal Budget Soars 


But what do we have to show for 
it? The mid-year estimate of ex- 
penditures in the Federal budget for 
1958 (including the major. trust 
funds) is nearly $83 billion, four 
billion more than the actual expen- 
ditures in 1957. If under unusually 
favorable conditions this is the best 
we can do, then some more funda- 
mental attack would seem to be in- 
dicated. 

Prerequisite to such attack is rec- 
ognition of the revolutionary change 
in the Federal government’s fiscal 
situation which has taken place 
within the past generation. 

The termination of World War I 
brought a reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures from the war-time peak 
of $18% billion to an average of 
$314 billion in the first post-war dec- 
ade. War taxes were promptly re- 
duced. Post-war expenditures were 
kept well below revenues, so that in 
11 years the gross national debt was 
brought down from its war maxi- 
mum of $261 billion to $16 billion, 
a reduction of nearly two-fifths of 
the debt, at the rate of nearly a 
billion dollars a year. Here we have 
a picture of what we used to regard 
as normal post-war adjustment. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


Now let us consider the corre- 
sponding record of World War II. 
During this war, expenditures rose 
from some $924 billion to a peak of 
$100 billion. A decline to $35 billion 
in 1948 was reversed by the Korean 
conflict. Since 1955 expenditures 
have been rising to the present fig- 
ure in the 1958 budget of $83 billion 
(including major trust funds). This 
is only $17 billion below the war- 
time peak. 

Prior to World War II taxes were 
running at the level of $5% billion 
a year. They rose to a war-time peak 
of $4234 billion in 1945. They 
dropped slightly during the next five 
years. Thereafter they increased, till 
in 1957 the tax take was $77 billion, 
80 percent greater than was col- 
lected at the war peak. 

However, expenditures have ex- 
ceeded even this unprecedented level 
of taxation, and deficits have been 
incurred in seven of the 12 years 
since 1945. The gross national debt 
rose from $43 billion in 1940 to a 
war-time peak of $279 billion in 
1946. Today it is pressing hard on 
the present legal limit of $275 bil- 
lion. 


No ‘Peacetime’ Adjustment 


Here is the picture of fundamen- 
tal change in our Federal govern- 
ment’s finances. Our last war has 
not been followed by the “normal 
peacetime” adjustment. Instead we 
see, in the present period of “peace”, 
Federal expenditures only slightly 
below the war-time level, Federal 
taxes actually 80 per cent higher and 
the national debt, not in process of 
being paid off, but on the increase. 

It may be that we shall never 
again experience the old-fashioned 
post-war era of peace. Defense costs 
can no longer be regarded as emer- 
gency expenditures. So far as we 
can now foresee, they are probably 
destined to remain high. 
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This does not mean that there is 
no room for careful cutting of costs. 
There is plenty of evidence of waste 
and extravagance in the spending 
of the Department of Defense; wit- 
ness for a single example the com- 
petition and duplication of effort 
among the three arms of the military 
service. And in view of present de- 
mands for speeding up our missile- 
satellite program, we should not for- 
get that to reach our goal it is not 
enough merely to spend a lot more 
money. 


Non-Defense Budget Rises 


Moreover, the responsibility for 
present high and increasing expen- 
ditures by no means rests on defense 
alone. In 1957, defense costs, in 
which I include “international affairs 
and finance”, accounted for 55 per 
cent of total expenditures, and non- 
defense expenditures, 45 per cent. In 
the three years 1953-1956 defense 
expenditures actually declined by 
$10 billion while non-defense ex- 
penditures were increased about $5 
billion. 

It is in the non-defense part of 
the budget that the real opportunity 
for saving lies, and I would suggest 
three basic principles which should 
guide us. 

Government is necessary; it has 
certain functions which the individ- 
uals cannot so well perform for 
themselves. But by the same token, 
government should be limited to 
these functions. No government 
should be authorized to do for the 
people those things which the people 
can equally well do for themselves. 

The second principle is that, in 
the American concept, the govern- 
ment is created by the people, and 
the ideal government is that which 
best expresses the will of the people. 
The closer the government is to the 
people, the easier it is for them to 
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express their will and to see that 
government carries it out. It fol- 
lows that every function assigned to 
government should be performed at 
the lowest practicable level. 

The third principle has to do with 
the sovereignty of the American 
state. Our government is not a de- 
mocracy jn the strict sense. It is a 
republic, with sovereign government 
at two levels; the national govern- 
ment, limited to those functions del- 
egated to it by the states in the 
Constitution; the states the residual 
holders of sovereign power. 

This division of sovereignty and 
separation of powers was conceived 
by our founding fathers as one of 
the means to preserve the liberties 
of the people from an over-powerful 
government. By the Revolution they 
had acquired their freedom from a 
tyrannical English government, and 
they did not propose to lose it to 
the new government of their own 
creation. The soundness of their 
judgment has been amply demon- 
strated by experience. We need to 
be on our guard lest our Federal 
government’s expenditures and tax 
exactions weaken and eventually de- 
stroy the sovereignty of our states. 

In applying these basic principles 
to the problem of the Federal gov- 
ernment’s non-defense expenditures, 
the reader should be warned that 
this will mean a radical departure 
from prevailing attacks upon heavy 
government spending. Most of the 
recent discussion has gone on the 
theory that cuts must not be applied 
to government projects authorized 
by Congress. But this is the very 
place where cuts must be made if we 
are to accomplish anything. Here are 
some of the more important areas 
where that could be done. 


Federal Lending Jars Imagination 


The Federal government is in the 
lending business to an extent that 
fairly staggers the imagination. The 
total of the government’s outstand- 
ing direct loans and guaranteed and 
insured loans as estimated for 1958 
is $85 billion. 

According to the basic principles 
which I have suggested, lending 
money has no place among the es- 
sential functions of the government 
of a free nation. Government has no 
source of loanable funds except 
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what it takes by force from the peo- 
ple, through taxation, or obtains by 
first going itself into debt. The capi- 
tal funds of a free people are loaned 
more equitably and more econom- 
ically by their private owners, and 
we have banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and other investment agencies 
well equipped to do the job. 

Production of electric power has 
become one of the major functions of 
the Federal government. In the pe- 
riod from 1925 to 1956 the govern- 
ment’s share of electric energy pro- 
duction climbed from less than 
one-fifth of one per cent to over 14 
per cent of total United States pro- 
duction. 


Federal Power Situation 


The character of the Federal gov- 
ernment’s power business may be 
shown by the record of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. TVA was inau- 
gurated in 1933 as a “river develop- 
ment”, with flood control and 
navigation as its primary objective; 
incidental electric power generated 
at the dams was to be sold to 
residents of the area. However, with 
the progress of time, production of 
electric power has steadily in- 
creased, until today four-fifths of 
TVA’s investment is devoted to the 
electric power business, and nearly 
three-fourths of the power is pro- 
duced by steam plants. 

TVA has obtained its capital from 
money appropriated out of the 
United States Treasury and retained 
earnings from the sale of power. The 
amount of these appropriations on 
June 30, 1956, was just under $144 
billion, of which only $145 million 
had been repaid to the Treasury. No 
interest has been paid to the govern- 
ment on this money. Such unpaid 
interest had amounted to $357 mil- 
lion by June 30, 1956. 

TVA is moreover exempt from all 
taxes to Federal, state, and local 
governments. “In lieu” of state and 
local taxes, it makes certain payments 
which, in proportion to gross plant 
investment, are only one-tenth of 
what private electric companies pay 
in state and local taxes. 

By charging rates below cost and 
below what private companies can 
offer, TVA renders a valuable sub- 
sidy to the people in its territory; 
in short, they are getting their elec- 
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tricity at about half price, and the 
nation’s taxpayers are making up 
the difference, about $90 million a 
year. 

If TVA were sold to the public, 
a gross favoritism would be re- 
moved, the United States govern- 
ment would be relieved of the 
annual direct cost of over $19 mil- 
lion and of making further appro- 
priations for its power business, and 
the nation’s taxpayers would be the 
gainers on account of the taxes 
which the private owners would 
then pay. 

The largest of all the government 
aids to special domestic groups is 
the veterans’ program, which calls 
for almost $5 billion in the 1958 
budget, $188 million more than is 
presently estimated for 1957. This 
item has been consistently over $4 
billion a year in the last five years. 

Of the $3 billion for compensation 
and pensions, more than $1 billion 
will be paid to veterans and veter- 
ans’ families for disabilities and 
deaths not resulting from military 
service. Most striking is the record 
of hospitals and medical care. On 
November 30, 1955, for example, on- 
ly 36% per cent of Veterans Admin- 
istration patients in hospitals were 
being treated for service connected 
disabilities. 

No one wants the nation to be 
niggardly in caring for all veterans 
who suffered disability in military 
service or for the dependents of 
those who were killed in service. But 
it does not seem that that obligation 
should include those whose disabil- 
ities were not incurred in the 
service. 


Farm Supports 


The government has become in- 
volved in a gigantic program of aid 
to farmers, the principal means 
being the raising of prices of agri- 
cultural products. Under this price 
support program the government 
has acquired vast quantities of ag- 
ricultural products, partly by direct 
purchase, partly through receipt of 
farm products pledged as security 
for loans. 

In spite of the “soil bank” pro- 
gram adopted in 1956, the govern- 
ment’s inventory of products pur- 
chased had grown to $5\% billion on 
May 31, 1957, and there was also $2 
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billion in products pledged to secure 
loans. It is to be expected that most 
of these will eventually be added to 
the inventory, making a total little 
if any less than $7%% billion. 

The cost to the government of the 
agricultural aid program has been 
enormous. The budget for 1958 con- 
tains $5 billion for “agriculture and 
agricultural resources’, $431 million 
greater than in 1957, and $113 mil- 
lion more than in 1956, the previous 
record year. 


People Pay Twice 


In the operation of this plan to 
raise agricultural prices, the govern- 
ment imposes a heavy burden of 
taxation on all the people and in 
addition compels them to pay higher 
prices than necessary for food and 
other necessities of life. Such action 
is no part of the necessary functions 
of the government of a free-economy 
nation. 

Public assistance is a field, tra- 
ditionally belonging to the states 
and the local governments, which 
the Federal government began in- 
vading in the 1930’s. The program 
includes old age assistance, aid to 
the blind, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the totally and perma- 
nently disabled. 

During recent years the cost has 
been steadily increasing, from $1,332 
million in 1953 to $1,750 million in 
the 1958 budget. Nearly all these 
expenditures are in the form of 
grants-in-aid to the states. 

We have here a clear case of a 
government function which properly 
belongs to local government. Both 
administration and financing should 
be kept as close as possible to the 
people, who know local needs as a 
central government bureau never 
can. 


Highway Program 


The initial highway grant pro- 
gram was started in 1916. With the 
Highway Act of 1956, the Federal 
government has undertaken a long- 
term program of increased assis- 
tance to the states, which is ex- 
pected to provide (1) nearly $25 
biliion over 13 years for a mainly 
Federal-financed interstate system 
linking the principal cities, and (2) 
$12 billion for the primary, secon- 
dary and urban system on a fifty- 
fifty matching basis. 
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It may be proper for the Federal 
government to exercise some advi- 
sory function over state highway 
construction in order to promote 
national unification. Otherwise all 
this represents a major expansion 
of a function which properly belongs 
to our states. 

Public education has been in the 
hands of the American states and 
their local subdivisions from the 
beginning. In recent years the Fed- 
eral government has been gradually 
edging into this field. The 1958 
budget calls for $533 million, of 
which $447 million is for grants- 
in-aid. Considerable pressure is now 
being exerted to expand greatly the 
Federal contribution for school con- 
struction over a number of years in 
the future. 

This is a function which in our 
American set-up is not appropriate 
to the Federal government. The 
state and local governments have 
spent and are spending huge sums 
on their educational systems. They 
will continue to do a better job, at 
less cost, if they finance their own 
education and keep themselves free 
from the interferences and controls 
which would almost certainly come 
in the train of large Federal grants. 


Other Questionable Subsidies 


These are some of the more im- 
portant examples of expenditures in- 
curred by our Federal government 
for projects which I believe it should 


never have undertaken or should 
have kept within narrow limits. 
There are many others, such as 


housing subsidies, calling for $362 
million in the 1958 budget; aids to 
water transportation, in the budget 
for $420 million; administration of 
the unemployment compensation 
system; and very many items in the 
public works budget. Then there is 
the postal deficit, a subsidy to users 
of mail service other than the first 
class, estimated at $657 million in 
the 1958 budget. 

Exact figures showing the total 
reduction in government expendi- 
tures which might result from adop- 
tion of these suggestions could be 
obtained only from a thorough-going 
audit of the budget, a task obviously 
beyond my resources. But from the 
facts here presented, I think savings 
well over $10 billion can readily be 
seen. 
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This is without taking account 
of whatever capital funds might be 
recovered through sale of the $17 
billion of the government’s direct 
loans receivable, or the billions in- 
vested in TVA and other power pro- 
ducing plants. 

I believe there is ample evidence 
to show that, with the will of the 
Congress and the support of the Ad- 
ministration, and with the assist- 
ance of the Budget Bureau, tremen- 
dous savings are possible, which, 
without limiting any essential func- 
tion of the Federal government, 
would provide a really significant 
reduction in government expendi- 
tures. 

And this reduction would make pos- 
sible a substantial cut in taxes. 


Drastic Action Needed 


In conclusion, I recognize that 
some of these suggestions may be 
regarded as pretty drastic. That 
they are, I freely admit. But I would 
point out that the legislation which 
brought us to our present state was 
drastic, and that action to reverse it 
will likewise have to be drastic. We 
have seen the futility of the more 
timid approach. The time has come 
for a courageous and vigorous at- 
tack. : 
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A Look into the Electrical Future 


By Walter T. Lucking 


President, Arizona Public Service Co. 


An address before the Fourth National Power Use Workshop Conference, Inter-Industry 


T is a privilege and a challenge to 

discuss so broad a topic as “A 

Look into Our Electrical Future.” 
It is a challenge because I’m sure all 
of you have contemplated our future 
as much as I. I could learn much if 
this situation were reversed—if you 
were talking to me. However, guest 
speakers wouldn’t be guest speakers 
if they hadn’t yielded to the tempta- 
tion of presenting their own ideas and 
those gained from friends and associ- 
ates, and I warmly welcome this op- 
portunity. 

Established facts of the electric in- 
dustry’s growth in the past, and ex- 
tensions of those trends made in the 
light of all factors, continue to present 
a picture of the future that is chal- 
lenging to say the least. In fact at 
times it seems almost overwhelming. 

Two factors that will have a basic 
effect on the future of our industry 
are the rapidly growing population 
of the country and the increased use 
of electric power per customer. These 
factors are becoming more evident 
daily and are presenting many prob- 
lems to our industry. 

The need for vastly expanded gen- 
erating capability; adequate economi- 
cal energy sources; greatly expanded 
transmission and distribution facili- 
ties; and methods for maintaining 
high service ‘standards at reasonable 
rates. Those are some of the things 


| I'd like to talk with you about. 


The Census Bureau estimates that 
our population will reach 193 million 
by 1965; about 200 million by 1970. 
I personally think that those esti- 
mates are a little conservative, but 
at any rate they illustrate that we 
can expect a continuation of our cur- 
rent population growth for many 
years to come. 

At present, the electric industry 
is serving 54 million customers and 
adding over 1 million new customers 
each year. From all indications, we 
will add new customers at an even 
faster rate beginning about 1960, 
when the bumper baby crop, which 
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began in the early 1940’s, reaches 
adulthood and starts establishing 
homes of their own. 

The other major factor in our elec- 
trical future—increased use of elec- 
tric power per customer—is equally 
important in its demands on the util- 
ity industry. The average annual use 
of electricity by residential and rural 
customers has soared to new heights, 
more than doubling in the last decade. 
At present, the national average is 
nearly 3,100 kilowatthours per cus- 
tomer. Most estimates place the figure 
at about 4,000 kwhr by 1960—about 
5,700 kwhr in 1965, and up to nearly 
8,000 kwhr in 1970. 

I personally do not think that those 
predictions are over-estimated. These 
estimates do not seem overly optimis- 
tic when you consider that our aver- 
age use today is based on a rather 
limited use of lighting and the major 
appliances now available. And who 
knows what new applications of elec- 
tric service will appear in the future. 


1960 Predictions Topped 


I might point out, too, that some 
companies in the United States al- 
ready have topped the average annual 
use predictions of 1960, with use per 
customer ranging from about 6,000 
kwhr on up to more than 10,000 
kwhr. 

Taking a look at the rural cus- 
tomer alone, it is not difficult to see 
a use potential even greater than that 
of his urban cousin. The big job of 
rural electrification now is virtually 
complete with electric service to 97 
per cent of the nation’s farms, and 
available to another 2 per cent when 
they want it. The electric companies 
and cooperatives have a mutual and 
almost equal interest here, for 51 per 
cent of our farms are served by REA 
cooperatives and 43 per cent by the 
companies, with the remaining 6 per 
cent being served by municipal and 
other governmental systems. We have 
another mutual interest here, because 
the companies are selling electricity 
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to REA cooperatives at low wholesale 
rates to help make the rural electrifi- 
cation program workable. 

For the very reason that the farm 
market was the last to be developed 
fully, it is the youngster of the elec- 
tric industry and has more opportun- 
ity for growth than other classes of 
service. Average annual use on the 
farm is only slightly higher than 
other residential use, except in loca- 
tions where pumping for irrigation 
boosts the average to more than 8,000 
kwhr. 

While there are many indications 
that pumping requirements may be- 
come more general in the years ahead, 
this is not a factor considered in 
rather widespread predictions that 
farm use may well reach an average 
of 10,000 or more kilowatthours be- 
tween 1965 and 1970. The farmer’s 
electric service needs in his home are 
at least equal to that of the urban 
residence. In addition, electricity is 
rapidly becoming the workhorse of 
the barnyard and even the field. 

To illustrate new developments in 
farm use, I’d like to tell you about 
a few our company has been keeping 
an eye on. An organization in our 
area is conducting experiments in a 
process which it calls “electro-soil con- 
ditioning.” This process passes direct 
current through the soil to ionize the 
salts and obtain better water penetra- 
tion of the soil. We’ve seen some 
amazing results of this process. Such 
installations would have a high load 
factor, operating 24 hours per day 
the year around. The developers say 
a rectifier with a 2 kw demand will 
handle 10 to 20 acres, depending upon 
condition of the soil. 


A company in Texas has developed 
and is now producing what it calls 
the “Meadow-Master Greenhouse.” It 
says the average unit, which is only 
an eight foot cube in size, will pro- 
duce about 450 pounds of green sup- 
plemental feed daily at a cost of % 
cent per pound, or about 10 dollars 
per ton. The feed is raised in en- 
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closed trays with space heaters and 
refrigeration to maintain proper tem- 
peratures. 

Experiments carried on in feed pens 
have illustrated that when cattle were 
cooled by large electric fans, they 
showed a 32 per cent greater weight 
gain per day than those fed under 
identical conditions but without the 
benefit of fans. 

Whatever the future may hold in 
the way of new applications of elec- 
tricity, I think it is obvious to all of 
us that we are going to have growth 
in terms of numbers of customers and 
average use per customer—growth at 
a remarkable rate. 

While I certuinly have no way of 
knowing what individuals in the elec- 
tric utility field may plan to contribute 
toward increasing the population, I 
do know that we all plan to do our 
share in increasing the average elec- 
tric use per customer. For the sake 
of our load factors, however, we are 
going to have to be more selective 
about it than ever. 

It is on the subject of load factor 
and selective load building that I want 
to touch briefly, because that subject 
is of major importance in our battle 
to hold the line on costs and to pro- 
vide adequate service at reasonable 
rates. This importance is certain to 
increase in the years ahead, and it is 
already a formidable problem. 


Air Conditioners Cause Rise 


One of our biggest load factor prob- 
lems stems from the rapid rise of 
summertime air conditioning—rang- 
ing from room units to complete 
plants, and from farm and city homes 
to virtually all types of commercial 
and industrial use. While seasonal 
peaks are more pronounced in some 
areas than in others, the situation is 
becoming general the country over, 
and it is not uncommon these days to 
see summertime load peaks. 

In offering the main ideas on how 
we might improve load factor through 
selective load building, your reaction 
may be, “That’s where I came in.” 
But starting where the electric indus- 
try came in, oddly enough, may not 
be a bad idea. I’m referring to light- 
ing, which was the main cause for the 
birth of our industry. Somehow the 
cause of good lighting got lost in the 
advancements of the electric industry. 
True, we have promoted lighting for 
years, but we still are a long way from 
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giving our earliest load the position 
it should hold at the present time. 
Roughly speaking, the sale of light- 
ing is 20 years behind development 
in the field! Additional use of light- 
ing would help load factors somewhat, 
being year-round load, with longer 
hours of duration during the winter 
months to oppose the air conditioning 
peak that comes during the summer. 

While lighting is important, it 
probably will play a lesser part in 
leveling off seasonal peaks than will 
relatively new developments that are 
gaining a foothold as the principal 
answers to our major problems. Two 
of these developments are the year- 
round “heat pump” air conditioning 
system and electric resistance heat- 
ing. 


Heat Pump Developments 


In the heat pump field, we see two 
developments aimed at cutting down 
on space required for the equipment: 
one is reduction of size of the single- 
unit type, the other is the trend to 
the split-unit heat pump, which is 
actually two separate units, with the 
larger reversible cycle cabinet in- 
stalled outside for easy access and a 
saving of house space. 

Both developments should make the 
year-round heat pump equipment 
more salable, particularly in the case 
of older buildings where making space 
for the equipment is really a problem. 
In addition, the portable or room-size 
heat pump, now under development, 
may prove to be a good year-round 
load builder. 

A shortcoming of heat pump opera- 
tion in colder areas, where supplemen- 
tal heating still is required, has helped 
to some measure in developing the 
market for resistance type electric 
heating. In the past year, no other 
single application of electric use has 
grown so fast and has found such in- 
creasing acceptance as has resistance 
heating. 

More than 300,000 homes are now 
heated electrically and estimates are 
that an additional 30,000 will have 
been added by the end of 1957. One 
million electrically heated homes are 
expected by 1960. In some cases, spe- 
cial rates have been found economi- 
cally feasible to promote resistance 
heating use; in others, active promo- 
tion of the advantages alone has been 
sufficient to increase sales without 
special rates. 
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Selling points are the relatively low 
initial costs combined with mainte- 
nance and replacement costs that are 
practically nil, maximum zone control 
with individual room thermostats, no 
fumes and no noise. 

Another subject of major concern 
to our industry is that capability to 
meet electric power demands of the 
future. Modern-day technology, ex- 
panded production capacity and the 
advantages inherent in the American 
system are going to continue to build 
a better way of life that uses more 
and more electricity. While selective 
efforts in load building are important 
for economy of utility operation, our 
principal responsibility lies in provid- 
ing the capacity to meet those future 
demands, whatever the load factors 
may look like. 


The most reliable industry and gov- 
ernment estimates indicate that to 
meet the power needs of the future 
we will have a generating capability 
of at least 233 million kw by 1966, 
and perhaps as much as 250 million 
kw. Installed capability at the end of 
1956 was 126.5 million kw; at the end 
of this year it will be approximately 
135 million kw. That would be a gain 
of between 7 and 8 per cent, which is 
just what the gain has averaged over 
each year for the past 50 years, so 
it is plain to see that our trend is well 
established. And some sources be- 
lieve the rate of growth may be even 
faster in the years ahead. 


Source of Increased Power 


As to where this greatly increased 
electric power capability is coming 
from, we find that only about 8 per 
cent of the total needed by 1965 can 
come from hydro-electric plants. The 
remaining 92 per cent must come 
from steam plants, a very small per- 
centage of which will be atomic-fired 
by 1965. Traditionally, the govern- 
ment has not engaged in steam-plant 
power production, with the TVA re- 
gion the only exception. I would be 
less than frank with you if I did not 
say that I hope this tradition will con- 
tinue. 

In the way of joining forces to meet 
this growth and to do it as economi- 
cally as possible, I want to give you 
some examples of cooperation known 
as “pooling” and “integration of fa- 
cilities’ with which I have a first- 
hand acquaintance. I think they are 
very good examples, because nearly 
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every type of utility operation in the 
government, cooperative and company 
fields is represented. 

Recently at Yuma, Ariz., we held 
groundbreaking ceremonies for a new 
power plant that is the result of co- 
operation between Arizona Public 
Service, the California Electric Power 
Co., and California’s Imperial Irriga- 
tion District. The 160-thousand kw 
steam plant will meet increasing de- 
mands in the lower Colorado River 
region—southwestern Arizona, south- 
eastern California, and in northern 
Mexico. Ownership of the plant is 
evenly divided between our company 
and Calectric, with construction of the 
first 80 thousand kw unit to be com- 
pleted by them in 1959, and ours to 
be completed in 1962. IID will share 
in the output of the plant, but will not 
own or construct any of the generat- 
ing facilities. Arizona Public Service 
will provide the operating staff. 

Lines of the three utilities are in- 
terconnected through the USBR 
Parker-Davis system. In addition, 
new transmission lines are planned to 
obtain still more advantage from in- 
tegrated system operations. The IID, 
California Electric and their sub- 
sidiary in northern Mexico, and Ari- 
zona Public Service all believe that 
the formation of this power pool re- 
flects cooperative long-range planning 
to a great mutual benefit. 

I want to mention briefly some 
other examples of cooperation with 
which I have firsthand acquaintance. 
A couple of years ago our company 
placed on the line a new 200 thousand 
kw plant, located in the desert about 
30 miles north of Tucson, in the 
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Unusual Location Explained 


To Arizonans outside the utility in- 
dustry, it was not easy to explain 
what seemed to them to be the un- 
usual location. The fact is, we chose 
the plant site after lengthy consulta- 
ition with authorities of the USBR, 
the Arizona Power Authority, which 
acts as a distributor of power from 
the Bureau’s Colorado River projects; 
and with other producers and sup- 
pliers of power within the state, in- 
cluding companies and cooperatives. 

Location of our plant at the south- 
eastern leg of the USBR’s Parker- 
Davis transmission system was ad- 
vantageous for all of us. 
the generation and transmission sys- 
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tem of the entire state. It effected 
economies by making the best use of 
existing transmission lines and by re- 
ducing loss in transmission. 

Although we might have chosen a 
location more expedient to our own 
immediate needs, our company knows 
that in the final analysis the plant is 
more practical for us because of its 
integration in the overall power sup- 
ply picture. Either directly or with 
measureable indirect benefits, loca- 
tion of the plant helps systems of the 
USBR, the Arizona Power Authority, 
REA’s and companies, and the Salt 
River Power District. 


Expensive Duplication Eliminated 


It is the latter organization with 
which we work side-by-side in the 
populous central part of Arizona. I 
say “side-by-side” because we have 
avoided expensive duplication of fa- 
cilities and have entered into ex- 
change purchase-power agreements. 
We know that our agreements along 
that line will be mutually advan- 
tageous, both from the standpoint of 
economical operation and in meeting 
the demands of the area we serve. 

In leaving this subject, I want to 
say that I know such cooperation is 
not peculiar to our area and that all 
of you know of similar examples. I 
think we should give much emphasis 
to that area of operations, however, 
because it is another major key to 
success of utility operations in our 
country’s electrical future. 

And now I want to move on to the 
subject of energy—the energy to pro- 
duce these vastly expanding needs for 
electricity. At present, our total 
thermal power is generated about 69 
per cent from coal, 22 per cent from 
natural gas, and 9 per cent from fuel 
oil. Looking ahead, we can see the 
time about 15 years away when the 
annual requirements of electric gen- 
eration would just about consume the 
total yearly production of any one of 
those so-called fossil fuels, as produc- 
tion of them stands today. 

There are two schools of thought 
regarding the supply of fossil fuels. 
One is that the increasing demands 
by our industry and others will even- 
tually cause us to exhaust the supply. 

The other contention is that dis- 
coveries of new fields as yet unde- 
veloped, and others as yet undiscov- 
ered, will supply our needs for much 
longer than we can calculate. While 
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there is merit in both evaluations, I 
think reason leads us to conclude that 
eventually the cost of recovery, and 
that of transportation or transmission 
of the fuels, will cause us to look for 
more economical fuel sources. I be- 
lieve another prime economic con- 
sideration is that the fossil fuels are 
becoming more valuable as a source 
of raw materials in the production of 
chemicals, rather than as combustible 
fuels. 

It is possible that there are thermal 
sources as yet unknown, but those 
which we do know about are atomic 
energy and solar energy. I want to 
talk specifically about them, but first 
I'd like to touch upon another impor- 
tant factor relative to the fuel out- 
look in our electrical future. That 
factor is the increasingly high effi- 
ciency that we are developing in use 
of the fossil fuels. In the early days 
of our industry, we got about 460 
kwhr from a ton of coal. Today we 
can get about 3,450 kwhr from a ton 
of coal! This is one of the greatest 
tributes to the engineering genius of 
our industry that I know of, and they 
are still improving on the situation. 
They have made it possible for us to 
get about one thousand more kwhr 
out of a ton of coal now than we did 
during the World War II years. Such 
remarkable efficiency has tremendous 
effects on economy of operation, upon 
the supply of fossil fuels, and is a ma- 
jor reason why we have been able to 
hold the line on rates in comparison 
with practically every other com- 
modity. 


18 Atomic Plants 


No other subject than atom-fired 
steam generation has been kicked 
around so much during the past few 
years, and I’m sure we won’t finish 
the discussion here or in the foresee- 
able future. 

To take a look at where we stand 
with atomic plants right now, 18 are 
in various stages of planning and con- 
struction in this country; 13 as the 
projects of companies and five by non- 
Federal and cooperative organiza- 
tions. The 18 plants will have a com- 
bined ultimate capacity of about 1,- 
700,000 kw. 

Six of the 18 atomic plants are 
scheduled to be in operation by 1960, 
and the others some time afterward. 
I think this represents a good start 
with a field in which we still have 
much to learn, but you can easily see 
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that atomic generation is going to be 
relatively small during at least the 
next 8 to 10 years. Strongest esti- 
mates are that it will not be more 
than 15 per cent of the total by 1965. 

Because of the many unsolved prob- 
lems concerning nuclear reactors— 
there is also some question about our 
approach to this new development. 
Some believe we should use our money 
for further research to reach conclu- 
sions; some say we should start build- 
ing plants on a more widespread basis 
to learn as we go, and to lead the 
world in this development. As far 
as our country being the leader is 
concerned, I, too, would like to see 
that situation. But on the other hand, 
I think that we must be realistic. 
Other countries, England for one, 
have a much greater immediate need 
for atomic generated electric power 
than we do. I think it would be a 
mistake for this country to get into 
a reactor race simply for face-saving 
purposes, and particularly if it is to 
be at the taxpayers’ expense. 

There is no doubt that somewhere 
down the line, when the price of fos- 
sil fuels goes up and atomic costs are 
brought down by improved methods 
of use, atomic generation of elec- 
tricity will be better economically. 
We will all be glad to see that day, but 
it is not “just around the corner.” 


Where Solar Energy Stands 


The subject of solar energy may 
seem a little farfetched to some of 
you, but I think it is our duty, and in 
keeping with the utility industry’s in- 
terest, to explore every possible use 
of energy. Although there has been 
much experimentation and minor de- 
velopment in utilization of solar 
energy for more than a century, there 
was never much combined and organ- 
ized effort before 1955. In November 
of that year, at Phoenix, a world-wide 
symposium and exhibition took place 
under auspicies of the University of 
Arizona, Stanford Research Institute, 
and the Association for Applied Solar 
Energy. Our company participated 
fully in that activity, and we are con- 
tinuing to do so in our plans. 

I don’t think any of us will be 
around long enough to see electricity 
generated by solar energy in any ap- 
preciable amounts, but I do believe we 
can look forward to some develop- 
ments of considerable interest within 
the next 10 years. Even at the pres- 
ent, there are various solar energy ap- 
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Deadlines Approach for 
EEI Awards Entries 


Deadlines for entries in the 
1957 EEI Sales Promotion Contests are: 


February 1, 1958 


Farm and Industrial Sales Promotion Contests 


February 15, 1958 


Residential and Commercial Sales Promotion Contests 


The new simplified rules in this year’s contests eliminate much 
of the work previously needed in preparing entries. Better start 
compiling data and exhibits now! 


Awards Committee 


Edison Electric Institute 


New York 17, N. Y. 








plications that promise to be of great 
value in remote and relatively unde- 
veloped parts of the world. These in- 
clude solar cookers, water pumps, and 
distillation equipment to make water 
usable for domestic and agricultural 
purposes. 

A development that may be of im- 
mediate interest in the utility busi- 
ness is that of solar heating and air 
conditioning equipment. These would 
be only supplemental to conventional 
equipment, as they are viewed now. 
In the case of solar refrigeration air 
conditioning, there is a good possi- 
bility that its daylight-hours opera- 
tion would help relieve the sharp peak 
loads we are now experiencing. 

The Association for Applied Solar 
Energy has just chosen a solar archi- 
tectural design for a home to be con- 
structed in Phoenix early next year. 
It was selected from 113 entries, com- 
ing from solar researchers and archi- 


tects in 13 different countries. That 
illustrates increasing momentum in 
development in the solar energy field, 
and I believe that it will eventually be 
of benefit to our industry, to the coun- 





try, and to the world as a whole. 

We are privileged to be a part of 
the electric utility industry, and to 
serve the constantly growing needs 
in these days of great progress. I 
have confidence that we can meet the 
requirements of our better living | 
standards in the future of America. | 
It will require diligence and hard | 
work; it will require great imagina- 
tion and ingenuity, combined with co- 
operation among ourselves. Our past 
success and experience should serve 
to provide faith and confidence, which 
also will be required. With those 
things to motivate and guide us, I am 
confident we should have no fear or 
doubts about “looking into our electri- 
cal future.” 
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‘Look Up and Live, White Tells 
Construction Safety Meeting 


OOK Up and Live!” was the 
theme of an address pre- 
sented by Raymond W. White, 

manager of the Claims and Safety 
Department of Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., before the Construction 
Section of the 45th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition in Chicago. 
This slogan is being adopted as a 
theme to help in the elimination of 
deaths and serious injuries result- 
ing from contact with overhead 
electric power lines by equipment, 
tools and other mobile objects. 

“If all persons engaged in work 
which involves the raising of objects 
into the air will first ‘look up’ and 
then take proper steps to avoid con- 
tacts with any overhead electric 
power lines in the immediate vicini- 
ty, they and their fellow workers 
will live to work again,” Mr. White 
said. 
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Utilities’ Accident Programs 


Mr. White, in seeking cooperation 
of the construction industry in es- 
tablishing a program to help elimi- 
nate such accidents, cited the efforts 
of many electric companies through- 
out the nation which, in cooperation 
with state and local governmental 
agencies, are conducting accident 
prevention programs as a public ser- 
vice. Utilities are using newspaper 
advertising; radio and _ television 
programs; sound motion picture 
films; pamphlets; direct mailing to 
contractors, union members, farmers 
and others; as well as personal ap- 
pearances before contractor groups, 
union meetings, farmer groups and 
public service groups to advance 
their programs. 

The construction industry by 
joining this program can bring 
about substantial accomplishments, 
Mr. White told the meeting. He said: 

“Both contractors and workers 
have the overriding motivation of 
the saving of human life in the pre- 
vention of these accidents. In addi- 
tion, contractors and owners have 
vital financial reasons for elimi- 
nating such accidents. Insurance 


premiums, damage claims, work 
stoppage, contract losses, cost of 
training new skilled employees are 
but a few of the reasons. The work- 
ers are vitally interested because 
they are the ones who will be killed 
or injured, and because their fami- 
lies and their job opportunities also 
suffer. 

“Electricity in our modern civili- 
zation is a wonderful and indispen- 
sable servant,” Mr. White contin- 
ued. “However, like many other mod- 
ern conveniences such as the auto- 
mobile or airplane, it must be used 
or treated with proper respect. Care- 
lessness can transform a wonderful 
servant into a horrible monster. 

“Overhead power lines long have 
been used as the only feasible way 
of bringing electricity to the majority 
of our citizens. Almost all construc- 
tion jobs find the use of electricity 
essential today. Your electric con- 
panies construct overhead electric 
lines to high standards of safety. 
This method of distributing electric- 
ity has been used for a long time 
in our present civilization with re- 
liability and safety. It is the failure 
to ‘look up’ and keep a safe dis- 
tance from such overhead lines that 
brings about accidents.” 

Mr. White told the Construction 
Section that if the “Look Up and 
Live” message is carried far enough, 
loud enough and often enough to 
those persons having potential ex- 
posure in their work, this type of 
accident can be reduced to a mini- 
mum or eliminated entirely. 


Concerted Action Needed 


“There is a need for concerted 
action, properly coordinated, be- 
tween contractor associations, labor 
unions, state and local authorities, 
electric utility companies and the 
National Safety Council. This action 
should provide the thorough and re- 
peated dissemination of information 
to all members of the construction 
industry, emphasizing the theme of 
‘Look Up and Live’ and _ stressing 
how proper care in the movement 
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of objects will save the life of a 
fellow worker and prevent horrible 
suffering for those who might be 
maimed but are not killed instantly.” 

He listed many of the suggestions 
which have been advanced for avoid- 
ing this type of accident: blocking 
of crane wheels on trucks, blocking 
of turning or lifting mechanisms so 
that booms may not be moved be- 
yond a safe point, building of physi- 
cal barriers, proximity alarm sys- 
tems to warn when a boom is brought 
too close to power lines, contacting 
the local power company in advance 
so that the line can be deenergized, 
raised, rerouted or other precautions 
taken. Mr. White said all these meas- 
ures were helpful in varying de- 
grees and that the exact solution 
would differ, depending upon cir- 
cumstances. 


California Sets Regulation 


In California, Mr. White pointed 
out, the law requires maintaining a 
minimum distance of at least six 
feet from overhead electric power 
lines at all times. State safety in- 
spectors require mechanical block- 
ing or locking of equipment to pre- 
clude the possibility of contact. 

“The first rule to follow,” Mr. 
White continued, “is to ‘look up’ fre- 
quently to discover whether over- 
head power lines are in the vicini- 
ty. Once this is determined, the 
other steps should be taken. How- 
ever, it must be noted that visual 
observation of an overhead wire 
from the ground often can be mis- 
leading. The angle of sight, light 
conditions, atmospheric conditions, 
background conditions and other 
factors may make determination of 
exact distances difficult. 

“Perhaps one of the most graphic 
illustrations of the need for con- 
tinual observation and awareness 
can be quickly given by a brief sum- 
mary of the tragic facts of a case 
which happened in our territory a 
few years ago,” Mr. White said. “A 
salesman was demonstrating a 
boom-equipped truck designed for 
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trimming trees. He _ intentionally 
brought it to an area in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of a 12,000-volt over- 
head electric power line to demon- 
strate its mobility. 

“After several conversations con- 
cerning the proximity of the wires 
and how the equipment would avoid 
them, the salesman proceeded to 
demonstrate the equipment and in 
doing so misjudged the distance and 
moved the bucket in which he was 
standing directly into the 12,000-volt 
line. Both he and the bucket were 
engulfed in a tremendous flame and 
eventually the bucket disintegrated, 
dropping what was left of the sales- 
man to the ground. Needless to say 
he was horribly burned and was 
dead upon arrival at the hospital. 


Awareness Plus Precaution Needed 

“This indicates that awareness is 
not enough. Further precautions 
must be taken. The equipment 
should have been located and 
blocked so that the farthest exten- 
sion of the boom could not have 
brought it closer than six feet from 
the power line. A discussion of the 
problem in advance with the local 
power company is recommended if 
careful appraisal of the job indi- 
cates no method of performing the 
work without coming in close prox- 
imity to the power lines—any dis- 
tance closer than six feet, Mr. White 
suggested. 

Discussing statements made to the 
effect that electricity can are and 
jump through the air while booms 
are several feet away from the 
power lines, Mr. White said such 
statements are incorrect and mis- 
leading. 


Arcing Distance Is Small 

“They do a disservice to proper 
understanding of this subject. The 
distance which electricity will are 
or jump in an air gap or space 
under given conditions is a scientific 
fact. Air acts as an insulator or non- 
conductor of electricity. The Ameri- 
can Institute of. Electrical Engi- 
neers, in cooperation with the 
American Standards Association, 
has published a standard* which 
sets forth arcing distances. It shows 
that the arcing distance of electri- 





*Standard No. 4—American Standard for Mea- 
—, of Voltage in Dielectric Tests, Sept. 
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city is normally considerably less 
than one inch at voltages as high 
as 40,000 volts.** 

“It should be remembered that 
most distribution voltages range 
from 2,300 volts to 12,000 volts. 
Higher voltages are used for trans- 
mission but such lines are few in 
number. Even the very highest 
transmission voltages now in use in 
the United States will not are or 
jump several feet through air, as 
has been claimed.” 

Mr. White contended that perhaps 
some of the confusion has arisen 
from the fact that once a contact is 
made, an are will be caused to 
stretch out when the contacting ob- 
ject is drawn away from the power 
line, and there may be a spectacular 
display of “fireworks” before the are 
thus induced is actually broken. 

“This cannot happen,” he ex- 
plained, “until direct contact is 
made or the boom has been brought 
so close to the line that it is within 
the arcing distances shown in 
Standard No. 4.” 

A cartoon and a sound film were 
shown and copies of two booklets 





**Table 1A on Page 19 of this Standard shows 
that at 12,000 volts the arcing or jumping distance 
is only 0.5 CM or 0.197 inches—approximately 
3/16th of an inch. 
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were distributed by Mr. White in 
which the importance of “looking 
up” is stressed. The safety cartoon, 
used by Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
on its television program, warns of 
the need to “look up” and keep away 
from power lines. A 35-mm sound 
film, prepared by the company, deals 
with the major causes of the acci- 
dents. The pamphlets were “Look Up 
—Power Lines Are Overhead,” pub- 
lished by PG&E and “Keep Away 
from Power Lines,” published by the 
Division of National Safety, State 
of California.t+ 

Mr. White concluded: “The con- 
struction industry and its workers 
have an obligation to reduce these 
accidents. Knowledge and informa- 
tion to .bring this about are availa- 
ble. We solicit your action to bring 
this message to the attention of 
every person engaged in construc- 
tion activites. Our message is simply 
that: “whoever you are . . wher- 
ever you work . . if you have any 
equipment that reaches into the air, 
remember power lines are overhead. 
Look Up!” 





7Copies of the television cartoon, sound film 
and the two pamphlets are available. Those in- 
terested in purchasing any or all of this material 
may get information from Raymond W. White, 
at the Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 245 Market 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 





exhausted in three months. 


upon request. 


420 Lexington Ave. 





Copies Now Available! ! ! 
Underground Systems 


Reference Book 


Another large supply of EEI’s new Underground Systems Refer- 
ence Book has been bound and copies are now available. 


We’re sorry for the delay in delivery, but the demand was so great 
for the book that the initial large printing of bound copies was 


The price per copy for one to nine copies: $11.50 to member 
companies; $12.50 to non-members, postage prepaid in USA. Ten 
or more copies—FOB, Clinton, Mass. Quantity prices available 


Address inquiries or orders to: 


Edison Electric Institute 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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How to Evaluate the Results of 
HOUSEPOWER Activities 


By Donald W. Runquist 


Commercial and Industrial Sales Manager. St. Joseph (Mo.) Light & Power Co. 
An address before the EEL Southwest HOUSEPOWER Workshop, Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. 18, 1957 


THINK we all agree that the 
| souserower Program is one 

of the most successful mass sell- 
ing promotions ever made by the en- 
tire electrical industry. I doubt that 
a day goes by without most of our 
customers seeing or hearing HOUSE- 
POWER on TV and radio, in trade 
publications, magazines and _ other 
advertising media. Our 1958 goal is 
to translate this accepted term, 
HOUSEPOWER, into more and more 
rewired homes. One of the 1958 ob- 
jectives is research and reports of 
results in the field. 


Home Wiring Dept. Established 


In 1947, our company established a 
Home Wiring Department, with pro- 
motion based on personal calls on 
home owners by our sales people. In 
order to assess the value of such a 
program, we established some report- 
ing methods which we believe are 
fairly effective. 

The majority of our customers are 
located in the immediate St. Joseph 
area, and most of our rewiring sales 
work has been done in this area. St. 
Joseph is a city of about 80,000, lo- 
cated in northwest Missouri, and ap- 
proximately 50 miles north of Kansas 
City. We have approximately 20,000 
residential customers within the city 
limits, and a meter survey in 1949 
revealed that around 11,000, or 55 
per cent, of our customers had two- 
wire services. 


Determining Results 


At that time, the problem of de- 
termining overall results appeared to 
be simple. We merely checked the 
meter records each month, and as- 
sumed that the difference in the num- 
ber of two-wire meters revealed the 
change from two to three-wire. How- 
ever, this information was of no value 
when our Meter Department started 
a program to replace all old two-wire 
meters with a universal type meter 
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Figure 1. 


which can be connected for either 
two or three-wire service. With no 
data being kept in the field, we de- 
cided to establish a new reporting 
system. This system involves coopera- 
tion with the city electrical inspector 
and several company departments. 
We prepare and furnish postcards 
to the city electrical inspector. (Fig- 
ure 1.) Our local code requires an 
inspection and written approval of 
the wiring by the city before a con- 


gives us an accurate accounting of 
wiring changes within the city. 

The Connect and Disconnect Sheet 
(Figure 2) is a standard intercom- 
pany form used by the Service and 
Customer Accounts Departments, and 
records every meter change occurring 
within our entire system. The meter- 
man or serviceman on the job notes 
the capacity of the new service en- 
trance, and the Customer Accounts 
Department provides information on 


























nection is made. The card meets the the rate—i. e., either Commercial, 
city requirements and, in addition, Rural, Residential, etc. There is some 
TABLE I—IMPROVED WIRING PROGRAM 
Domestic Service—Existing Homes, St. Joseph, Mo. 
3-Wire Entrance Changes 
% 100 
Total City & 200 
Year 60 Amp 100 Amp 200 Amp Records To Total 
1950 385 5 2 392 2% 
1951 327 6 — 333 2% 
1952 289 8 —_— 297 3% 
1953 362 27 3 892 8% 
1954 428 86 7 521 18% 
1955 421 154 6 581 88% 
1956 361 210 30 601 40% 
8 Mos.-1957 206 239 11 456 55% 
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duplication of information between 
this and the first form, but the latter 
serves a quick double check on the 
city information, and also provides 
necessary information on _ wiring 
changes in rural areas. 


CONNECT AND DISCONNECT SHEET 


natunsor | 3 i cur our 
onan 3 i 2 | aeacine 


Contractor Cooperates 


The Wiring Installations—Contrac- 
tor Report (Figure 3) is a recent 
addition, from which we obtain the 
actual amount of interior work com- 
pleted. This again is a postcard on 
which we complete the first three 
lines, and then forward to the elec- 
trical contractor involved on a spe- 
cific job. The contractor, in turn, 
completes the card, filling in informa- 
tion on the number of circuits and 
outlets installed. We do not obtain 
complete cooperation in all cases, but, 
on the whole, the results have been 
satisfactory. For instance, an analy- 
sis of 100 cards for recently rewired 
homes indicated that the average job 
consisted of a 100-ampere main en- 
trance, along with five new circuits, 
five convenience outlets and two light- 
ing outlets. The average cost of these 
100 jobs was $210 each. 

The Wire Entrance Changes (Ta- 
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ble I) shows an overall summary of ‘ 
three-wire entrance changes within 
St. Joseph, by years, from 1950 é 
through 1956 and a total for the : 
January through August period of 
1957. During this time, there have . 
been about 3,500 wiring changes, . 
which means we have a long way to ‘ 
go before all of our customers have > 
full HOUSEPOWER and are ready £ : 4 es Ate |" Plerint : 
to Live Better Electrically! It is en- . 
couraging, however, to note the in- Figure 2. P 
crease during 1955 and 1956, and also . 
the ever-increasing percentage of 100 : 
and 200-ampere services which are be- 
ing installed. We feel that the impact WIRING INSTALLATIONS - OLD HOMES 
of HOUSEPOWER shows, with the 55 
per cent figure for 100 and 200-amp Name Josevh Jones 
services during the first eight months Address 924 North 9th Street Date 4-23-57 a 
of 1957. Service Entrance Installed 100 poe 7 
Need for ‘Selling Up’ Cited ao aneeeanian 3 
In an Analysis of 1956 Changes 20 Amp. 5 ¥ 
(Table II) it was shown that all of " 
the 200-amp service entrances were » i. 1_- Dryer - 
installed by customers having an ex- Range 1 be 
isting three-wire service. I think Convenience Outlets 8 : 
this points out the need for “selling 
up” in many instances. Lighting Outlets = ~ 
One thing always leads to another a 
when results are being evaluated, and . : 
din: ited tu. HA tach eh “hear am Electrical Contractor Pioneer Electric pate 3/8/57 . 
tomers rewired. In a Customer Figure 3. 
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TABLE II—ANALYsSIS OF 1956 3-WIRE 
SzRVICE CHANGES 


— — —— 
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TABLE III—IMPROVED WIRING PROGRAM 


Domestic Service—Existing Homes, Customer Survey, St. Joseph, Mo. 





60 Ampere Service Increases 


353 from 2 Wire 30 Amp. 
1 from 3 Wire 30 Amp. 





354 Total 


100 Ampere Service Increases 
170 from 2 Wire 30 Amp. 
2 from 3 Wire 30 Amp. 
28 from 3 Wire 60 Amp. 


210 Total 





200 Ampere Service Increases 
26 from 3 Wire 60 Amp. 
1 from 3 Wire 100 Amp. 





27 Total 


585 Total increases (where previous ser- 
vice size was known). 

523 Service changes or 89.4% were 
from 2 Wire 30 Amp. 

62 Service changes or 10.6% were from 
3 Wire 30 Amp., 60 Amp. and 100 
Amp. 


Note: Total increase for 1956 was 601. Sixteen 
cards received from city inspector failed to in- 
dicate existing or previous size. 


Survey (Table III) in 1955 and 1956, 
we called on 1,017 customers who had 
rewired, and found that 42 per cent 
did so because of an appliance pur- 
chase, with the other 58 per cent re- 
wiring because of the desire for im- 
proved service (safety is included un- 
der the latter classification). I might 
add that we started out on the proj- 
ect with the idea of determining the 
reason for the 100-amp service as 
compared to the minimum 60-amp 
service required. In view of similar 
survey data gathered by other com- 
panies, we couldn’t believe the per- 
centage figures and expanded the 
survey to include all customers who 
had rewired in 1955 and 1956. 


Energy Consumption Comparison 


As a further check on the percent- 
age figures in the limited survey, we 
completed a 12-month Energy Con- 
sumption Comparison (Table IV) for 
359 customers, about equally divided 
between those indicating an appliance 
purchase and those desiring improved 
service. I think that this compara- 
tive data is quite significant, particu- 
larly the 18 per cent kwhr increase 
recorded for those customers who re- 
wired because they wanted improved 
service. We assume that customers 
rewiring because of an appliance pur- 
chase would do so regardless of any 
sales work on our part, but the-kwhr 
growth shown by customers in the 








Year 60 Amp_ 
1955 421 
1956 361 


Reason for Entrance Change: 
Total Contacted 
Total Changes 

Appliance Purchases: 
Air Conditioning 
Range 
Dryer 
Other 
Future 

Total Appliances 

Improved Service 








Entrance Changes 





Capacity 
100 Amp 200 Amp Total 
154 6 581 
210 30 601 
1955-56 
1955 1956 Total 
510 507 1017 
581 601 1182 
128 90 218 
65 63 128 
33 31 64 
10 3 13 
3 3 6 
239 190 429 (42.2%) 
271 317 588 (57.8%) 





TABLE IV—IMPROVED WIRING PROGRAM 
Domestic Service—Existing Homes, St. Joseph, Mo. 





ENERGY CONSUMPTION DaTA, 1955-56 


Total Checked 





359 
Total Changes 581 
Kilowatt-Hours 
Before After 
Rewiring | Rewiring Increase % Increase 
Appliance Purchase (197) 437,246 618,518 181,272 41% 
Improved Service (162) 332,494 393,329 60,835 18% 
Total (359) 769,740 1,011,847 


242,107 31% 





other category clearly reveals the im- 
portance and value of the HOUSE- 
POWER program. The 18 per cent 
increase for these 162 customers com- 
pares to our average yearly residen- 
tial growth of 5.5 per cent, and the 
national average of 6.4 per cent. 

We keep records (Figure 4) on 





all new homes completed in our ser- 
vice area, with material obtained 
from the city building department. 
One of our secretaries copies this in- 
formation monthly from the record 
of building permits issued at the city 
hall. 

We use a 5 x 8-inch card to record 


TABLE V—CITy OF ST. JOSEPH, Mo. 


New Residential Building 








Completed & Inspected Residences 
Family Units 

Certified Adequate Wiring 

% Residences Certified 

Layouts Submitted 





1954 1955 1956 


Service Entrance 





1954 
No. Go 
60 Ampere 226 Tit 
100 Ampere 61 21.0 
200 Ampere 4 1.3 
Totals 291 100.0 





General Information — Average Residence 





Square Feet 

General Purpose Circuits 
Special Circuits 
Lighting Outlets 
Convenience Outlets 





283 202 “187 
291 202 189 
24 28 40 
8.5 13.4 21.3 
68 43 70 
1955 1956 
No. Jo No. % 
134 66.3 65 34.4 
63 31.2 112 59.3 
5 2.5 12 6.3 
202 100.0 189 100.0 
1954 1955 _ 1956 
1,096 1,220 1,218 
4.5 4.3 4.9 
6 8 2.3 
13.3 14.8 17.8 
21.3 22.4 25.5 
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information on the wiring installed 
























































in every new home. _ —_—— eae 
— Address __James Smith Folio No. 1-174 
Where we have made the wiring lay- rte » Scene Pham bieten sneatll Sq. Ft. 
out, the column Recommended is first General Contractor _ Chey. omen Electrical Contractor crs Sler*syc © 
completed and is used by our field Wiring Layout by St. Joseph Light & Power Co., __Futy Jone: Representative 
representative in comparing the ac- Recommended) | Tnstelied 
tual Installed against that originally r 
Recommended. 
Switch, Outlet Information 
The Home Wiring Check Form 
is merely the reverse side of the 5 - 
x 8-inch check card and gives informa- reu i 
tion on the number of switches and a2 ees ee — | 
outlets Recommended and Installed Remote Controle__Master Controle _____ Conventional —_< 
in the home. Approved for Certification _x Reason (If not approved) tc 
Summaries of all the other data Inspected by__H. E. Nichols Date__9-3-57 Ir 
provide New Residential Building fe 
data. Several points are notable; first Multiple Number of Approved for re 
we have seen a substantial increase atone tk 
in the number of homes with Certi- pe 
fied Wiring and secondly, the number 
of 100 and 200-amp services installed cc 
has increased from about 22 per cent r 
in 1954 to almost 66 per cent in 1956. al 
Full HOUSEPOWER Installed a 
Although we don’t have complete to- i 
tals for 1957, a summary in July indi- in 
cated that the percentage of 100 and 
200-amp services in new homes is at _ 
the 80 per cent level. In the general 7 
information category, we have also 
noted a substantial increase in the 
number of circuits and outlets pro- 
vided. All in all, it appears to us that + 
Full HOUSEPOWER is being in- Figure 5. 
stalled in the majority of new homes 19 
in our service area. 19 
. 
Accounting Conference : 
Wid HOME BUILDING PERMITS pore bots (Continued from page 388) 19 
again expected to hold their luncheon = 
at noon of the final day, Wednesday, 19 
with the program of these committees -p 
extending through the afternoon. pi 
The Conference dinner is planned 19 
for the second day, Tuesday, April 15, * 


and will include entertainment. 

This conference brings together top 16 
accountants of the electric and gas 
utility industries from all over the 
nation and has attracted more than 
1,000 utility accountants in past years. 
It provides a common meeting ground 
for accountants from both utility in- 
dustries to discuss their mutual prob- 
lems and seek mutual solutions. 

The regular Business Machines Ex- 
hibit will be displayed at The Sham- 
rock Hilton in conjunction with the 
Conference. Many manufacturers of 
office machines will exhibit new equip- 
Figure 4. ment and ideas. 























Fatal Accidents in the Electric Light 
and Power Industry 


ATAL accidents in 1956 occurred 
to 109 employees of electric light 
and power companies, according 
to reports made to Edison Electric 


By S. H. Young 
The Hartford Electric Light Co. 


ties was due to electrical shock or 
burns. 

The majority of the fatalities—52 
—occurred during line work on poles, 


indicate that work is being done with- 
out sufficient “covering up” of live 
equipment and grounds. 

In many of the reports it was indi- 


Institute. Ninety-seven of these 109 compared to 62 in 1956. Forty of the cated that accidents occurred while 
fatalities were included in detailed accidents were due to contacts made men were working on what they 
reports. This summary is based on while climbing or in the working posi- thought to be de-energized lines. The 


these 97 detailed fatal accident re- 
ports. 

Electrical shock and burns ac- 
counted for 70 of the 97 fatalities. 
This was 72.1 per cent, or slightly 
above the 16-year average of 71.1 per 
cent but considerably lower than the 
1956 figure of 77.9 per cent. The low 
record for the 16 year period was set 
in 1954 when 62.5 per cent of fatali- 








tion but without cutting out or los- 
ing balance. Of these 40 accidents, 
16 were caused by hand contacts. 
Throughout the 16-year record hand 
contacts have accounted for the larg- 
est number of fatal accidents. This 
can only indicate that rubber gloves 
still are not being worn in the danger 
zone. The large number of arm, 
shoulder and body contacts also would 


TABLE I—SIXTEEN YEARS OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE ELECTRIC 


1941 TO 1956 INCLUSIVE 


linemen—for their own protection— 
should have been wearing rubber 
gloves, although they believed the 
lines to be de-energized—at least until 
they had grounded the line and made 
an appropriate test. 

The reports showed that 25 of the 
electrical shock and burn fatalities 
were to men between 25 and 30 years 
of age and that 19 of the 70 fatally 


LIGHT AND POWER INDUSTRY 


(From EEI Accident Prevention Committee Summaries based on detailed reports received) 

















Electric Shock Motor Struck Caught 
Year Total or Burn Falls Vehicles by Burned in Drowned Misc 
PES fais Boa tye eke area. Ni as 121 90 11 8 4 2 3 1 2 
aS Ea Pras 121 81 19 11 6 3 0 0 l 
AE See ee 117 81 14 3 7 5 1 3 3 
LAER ene ee 82 62 6 5 6 1 2 0 0 
RN ee ben FER 116 79 14 6 5 4 3 3 2 
EE et, ereveraee 105 68 19 8 5 0 2 2 1 
RE a ee A fase ae a oe 173 125 20 8 13 3 2 1 l 
RRS Ss ee 149 102 21 13 6 2 2 0 3 
_. ESAS eee 176 134 16 13 6 1 5 l 0 
RS ere een ee 141 102 13 9 4 4 0 5 4 
NESS aan ns 165 121 21 8 4 4 l 5 1 
RSE as Rene 125 90 7 17 4 0 1 1 5 
eee RE eT Oe 134 93 18 12 6 1 0 0 4 
SE ee ee ee 120 75 17 14 6 0 2 0 6 
er eo iy tee 122 95 12 0 5 2 1 3 4 
I eis Stes orate ate 97 70 10 6 4 2 2 3 0 
16-Year Total......... 2,064 1,468 238 141 91 34 y <4 28 37 
DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENT TYPES 
(By Percentages of Total Accidents) 
16-Year 16-Year Range 
1956 Average Minimum Maximum 

Electric Shock or Burn........ ia.t re Oe | 62.5 77.9 

BEY 3 MeN ky heres oid Fe 10.3 11.6 5.4 18.1 

Motor VeniGles........ 040466405. 6.2 6.8 0.0 13.2 

See oer 4.1 4.4 3.1 7.5 

Se Meee ee ate a ree 2.1 1.6 0.0 4.3 

Oe” Da eee arene eee at 1.3 0.0 2.8 

ee eee ee 3.1 1.3 0.0 3.5 

De Rn Or eee 0.0 1.9 0.0 5.0 
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This chart shows the accidents during 1956 by month. 


injured had been doing this type of 
work between five and 10 years. The 
second largest number of such acci- 
dents—14—occurred to men 30 to 
35 years of age and 14 of those fatally 
injured had been doing this type of 
work more than 10 years. Although 
the reports give no age-level percent- 
ages, it is to be assumed that the 
majority of linemen are between 25 
and 30 years of age and the second 
largest group is between 30 and 35. 
In the shock or burn category 
only one accident was reported to men 
between 20 and 25, none to men under 
20 and seven to men more than 50 
years of age. 

Electrical shock or burn victims at 
stations increased to 18, three more 
than in 1956. Five of these fatalities 
were caused by contact of energized 
buses and five by contact of energized 
disconnect switches. 

Fatalities due to motor vehicle ac- 
cidents increased to six, compared 
with none for 1955. The 16-year 
average percentage of total accidents 
attributed to motor vehicles is 6.8. 
In 1956 the percentage was 6.2. Five 
of the accidents involved collisions 
with trains or trucks. The other oc- 
curred when a maintenance man pos- 
sibly went to sleep and ran through 
a guard rail down a 50-foot bank to 
a creek. 

There were 10 fatalities caused by 
falls, nine of which involved line work. 
Two cases were attributed to unfast- 
ening safety belts to change positions. 
The 10 fall cases in 1956 acounted 
for 10.3 per cent of all accidents, com- 
pared to the 16-year average of 11.6 
per cent. 

There were two non-electric burn 
cases, or 2.1 per cent of all fatalities, 
compared to the 16-year average of 
1.6 per cent. Two men were caught 

(Text continued on page 409) 


TABLE II—AGE OF MEN 


Number 
Elec. Shock 
AGE And Burn Non-Elec. 
20 years or less 0 1 
20 to 25 years 1 2 
25 to 30 years 25 4 
30 to 35 years 14 5 
35 to 40 years 7 6 
40 to 45 years 9 2 
45 to 50 years 6 1 
Over 50 years 7 5 
Age not given 1 1 








Accidents in 1946 are recorded by hour on this chart. 


TABLE III—NUMBER OF YEARS 
ON THIS TYPE OF WORK 


Elec. Shock 

Length of Time Or Burn 
1 month to 6 months 1 
6 months to 1 year 3 
1 year to 2 years 10 
2 years to 3 years 5 
3 years to 5 years 13 
5 years to 10 years 19 
Over 10 years 14 

5 


Not given 


Number of Cases 


Non-Elec. 


m& O1-~] CO FH DO Co DO 


TABLE IV—ELECTRIC SHOCK AND BURN FATALITIES (1947-56) 











wy 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 195k | 1955 | 1956 | Total 
ee Hands 32 | a | 28 | 25 | 26 | 2] wm | 2] 27 : 16 | on 
| ° T T | t 7 T - - a | oe . 
ale. Ams 2 A SS «SA 
e Ee Head 8 | 10 7 7 p 7 t 5 5 2 59 
oldk. | | | | | | | 
a. | 23 Neck ) 0 ft) ) 1 0 2 2 2 0 7 
= |g 35 la | | Ta 
‘dt Body 7 rT} @ 5 h i} 7 4 h 2 53 
o|s Se | + ‘ } + ‘ } 
7 3 ~ tp Shoulder 10] 0 0 0 | ha 3 h 9) hk h 19 
«|e 98 | | | j ' | 
o|  ™& leg or Foot 3 1 3 3 1 3 1 ) k 20 
zl oe | | j 
| $ 9° Cont. not given 2 3 6 2 5 2 0 0 0 0 20 
"'8 83 I | | | | : ' 
2/0 20 Flash 3 0 ft) 0 2 1 3 3 h 2 16 
H | } } 4 4 } 4 + 4 
A \Gaff Cutouts 6 ar & 3 5 hk 2 () () fe) 28 
|Slips & Lost Balance 3 3 2 0 0 0 2 1 3 1 15 
|Possible Heart Case 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ie) ie) 1 1 
Line Work from Ladders k 0 0 1 1 0 0 fe) 0 0 6 
line Work from Hydr.Tower| 0 0 ft) fe) 0 0 ) 0 0 1 1 
Line Work in Trees 2 i9) 0 0 ie) f¢) 2 1 1 1 7 
line Work on Ground 13 13 15 9 9 10 3 6 2 5 91 
Surveying () 0 ao; os 0 2 0 ) 1 0 3 
Street Light Replacement oOo; oO}; oO 0 0 0 0 2 2 0 h 
Energ. Cranes & Trucks 0 0 0 0 3 1 2 0 3 L 13 
——_— + —-+ + + 
Underground 2 e| 2 2 0 2 fr) 1 6 1 18 
In Basements 0; 12] oO] 0 fs D2 1 0; 0 6 
= = + + + == + <= => + eee ss 
Total of Above | 93 | 85 | 102 7 83 | 72 | 70 58 80 52 765 
———————— —— + t | * f = 1 + + t t 
At Stations 32] 17 | 32] 32 | 38] 19) 23 | 17] 15 {| 18| abe 
pa ee Sefer fe $2 $ =~ + ee 
| | } 
Total |125 | 102 | 13h | 102 | 121 | 90 | 93 | 75 | 95 | 70 1,007 
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in coal conveyors and crushed. The 
percentage for this type of fatality 
last year was 2.1 per cent, compared 
to the 16-year average of 1.3 per 
cent. Three men were drowned, aver- 
aging 3.1 per cent of the total fatali- 
ties, against a 16-year average of 1.3 
per cent. 

Again it was shown that more than 
50 per cent of all electric shock and 
burn cases occurred during the four 
hot weather months—June through 
September. In 1956 the largest num- 
ber of fatal accidents took place dur- 
ing June and the least during October. 
The reports also revealed that more 
electric shock and burn accidents oc- 
cur between the hours of 11 a.m. and 
12 noon than at any other hour and 
the second largest number between 10 
a.m. and 11 a.m. 


Most Non-Electric Cases in March 


March was the worst month for 
non-electric cases and the hours of 
11 a.m. to 12 noon and from 1 p.m. 
to 2 p.m. were the peak non-electric 
accident periods during the day. 

Although it is unfortunate that a 
more complete description of these 
fatal accidents and their causes can- 
not be included in the brief sum- 
maries, an observation of the reports 
indicates that a review of company 
safety programs is needed: 

Many times the statement ‘“Viola- 
tion of safety rules” was used to ex- 
plain the cause of the accident. What 
does this mean? 

It means there is something miss- 
ing in our safety programs. The 
safety rules and safe work procedures 
which have been painstakingly de- 
veloped lose their importance between 
those who developed them and those 
who use them. 


Where Blame Rests 


Common violations include “failure 
to use rubber gloves in the primary 
area,” and “failure to test for voltage 
and ground before starting to work.” 
These failures show up in accidents. 
But the entire blame cannot be placed 
on those to whom the accident hap- 
pens. These other contributing factors 
to accidents are: failure to make sure 
that our safety rules, safe work pro- 
cedures and methods are understood 
by all; failure to insure that all un- 
derstand why the rules are important, 
and failure to emphasize the im- 
portance of following these rules. - 
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Total fatalities of 1956, as well as 
electric shock and burn cases, were 
weil behind the three five-year aver- 


pe Oe Oe a ee 
Electric shock and burn cases .......... 


A-C Network Operations 
1953-1955 


EEI Pub. No. 57-8. A report of the 
Transmission and Distribution Commit- 
tee, Edison Electric Institute. 52 pages. 
Price: $1.00 to EEI member companies; 
$2.50 to non-member companies in the 
USA. 


This report contains data submitted 
by 60 companies concerning operations 
of 424 networks in 160 localities. These 
data have been tabulated, summarized 
and compared with the data in the 
1950-1952 report. In addition to the 
text, the report includes summary 
tables, basic tables and figures. Specifi- 
cally, the report covers General System 
and Equipment Characteristics; Net- 
work Protectors and Relays; Network 
Transformers; Secondary Cable Sys- 
tems; Rubber-Neoprene Cable; Meth- 
ods of Clearing Cable Faults; Mainte- 
nance and Inspection of Transformers 
and Equipment and Data on Network 
Trouble and Outages; and Special 
Instances of Explosions and Sus- 
stained Fires. 

There are 20 summary tables, eight 
basic tables and two figures included 
in the report. 


EEI Pocketbook of Electric 
Industry Statistics 


EEI Pub. No. 57-13. 40 pages. Price: 
35 cents. 


The EEI Pocketbook of Electric 
Industry Statistics is designed pri- 
marily for those who desire to have 
up-to-date, reliable industry data read- 
ily at hand in convenient reference 
form. Statistics cover selected years 
from 1902 to date, are national in 
scope and are from authoritative 
sources, including EEI publications 
and studies, Federal Power Commis- 
sion reports and other government 
documents. Arrangement of the mate- 
rial has been made with an eye to 
quick comprehension and only the 
more significant figures have been in- 
cluded. - 


Cable Operation 1955 


EEI Pub. No. 57-11. A joint report 
of Committee on Power Distribution, 
Association of Edison Illuminating Com- 
panies, and Transmission and Distribu- 


70 94.8 106.2 
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ages since 1941. Based on reports 
from electric light and power com- 
panies, here are comparative figures: 


1956 1951-55 1946-50 1941-45 
97 133.2 148.8 111.4 


78.6 


tion Committee, Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. 24 pages. Price: 70 cents to EEI 
member companies; $1.90 to non-member 
companies in the USA. 


This report covers operating experi- 
ence with high-voltage (above 7.5 kv 
between phases) paper-insulated cable, 
joints and terminations during 1955 
as reported by 16 contributing com- 
panies which operate 18,367 miles of 
duct-lay cable. 


Gibbs, Lloyd Transposed 


In the last issue of the BULLETIN, 
H. M. Gibbs was inadvertently listed 
as chairman of the Farm Development 
Committee and Morris H. Lloyd as 
chairman of the Farm Promotion Com- 
mittee. Actually Mr. Gibbs heads the 
Farm Promotion Committee and Mr. 
Lloyd heads the Farm Development 
Committee. Both are committees of 
the Farm Group in the Commercial 
Division. 





Finer Carolina Anniversary 

Nearly 5,000 local improvement pro- 
jects in more than 100 Carolina towns 
is the record of Carolina Power & 
Light Company’s Finer Carolina con- 
test, which is celebrating its sixth an- 
niversary. 

In surveying the program’s pro- 
gress, E. N. Pope, CP&L advertising 
manager, pointed out that 118 towns 
in North and South Carolina are con- 
ducting 550 Finer Carolina projects 
this year under the banner of “help- 
ing to build a Finer Carolina.” “Their 
efforts bring the six-year total to 
4,450 projects, all of which have bene- 
fitted the local community,” he said. 

Over 90 per cent of Finer Carolina 
towns have regularly adopted indus- 
trial progress projects, to improve 
diversification and the standard of 
living in the traditionally farm-textile 
economy of the CP&L service area. 
Out of Finer Carolina efforts have 
grown numerous local industrial de- 
velopment organizations now operat- 
ing independently. 
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Electricity on the Modern 


Academic Scene 


By Ruth K. Stroh 


HEN we speak of electricity 
\\, “on the modern academic 
scene” we do not just mean the 
almost miraculous achievements of its 
presence in the beautiful and purpose- 
ful modern school. Certainly it is 
agreed that without electrical facili- 
ties, there would be no such thing as 
a “modern school.” 

Electricity plays a more important 
part on the academic scene—the class- 
room—in a manner few people realize. 
Today’s children of the “atomic age” 
may hear and read of atoms and trips 
to the moon; but they, too, need the 
understandings and _ appreciations 
which lead to a more effective use of 
the many electrical facilities at their 
disposal and for their better living. 

That electricity in its many phases 
is a part of every modern school can 
be seen at a glance into the curricu- 
lum of every grade and in the science 
areas particularly, yet it is equally 
applicable to all other subjects. Elec- 
tricity gains a kind of “academic mo- 
mentum” when it is introduced at the 
earliest levels of education. Along 
with proper safety measures, it 
gradually makes the proper impres- 
sions and learnings on the students as 
they progress through school. 


Motivations of Electrical Interest 


The approaches or motivations 
given electricity are many and diversi- 
fied, often even incidental. That 
electricity represents the “fast and 
most efficient way” is one ultimate un- 
derstanding. That it saves much 
muscular energy and manpower is 
evident. There is the desire for the 
children to engage in electrical activi- 
ties which tend to make them more 
observant and learn the ideas sooner. 

In primary grades, electricity is 
looked upon as a kind of “hidden 
genius” or wizard, always waiting to 
instantly serve man at his will. Chil- 
dren will grasp this at a young age if 
given opportunities in school to use 





Miss Stroh has been a teacher in Mary- 
land elementary schools for six years. 


the electricity at hand. If popcorn 
is made for a party, electricity is on 
hand to do the job. If more light is 
needed, a button is pushed. Elec- 
tricity enables them to have films, 
telecasts, and fluorescent lighting. 

Christmas time especially provides 
an opportunity to observe what elec- 
tricity can do, especially in the area 
of children’s electrical toys. What an 
amazing discussion, even with little 
folks, comes about when the “why it 
moves” fascination is apparent. Elec- 
trical robots, musical toys, and toy 
irons and stoves are used; electrical 
science toys, wood-burning outfits and 
games which light up with the right 
answer, are discussed, and electricity’s 
“mystery” uncovered with satisfac- 
tion. The standard favorite, of 
course, is the model train, which often 
is kept in the classroom many months 
after the electrical discussions—for 
pleasure. That electricity actually 
can be used by children is shown. 

A “do-it-yourself” experimental ta- 
ble is often found in the early school 
classroom and students take turns us- 
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ing such equipment as batteries, bells, 
magnets, small motors, and other sim- 
ple electrical devices for themselves. 
They lose fear of the “unknown” and 
learn safety habits, too. With the 
guidance of an alert instructor who 
shows her appreciation of electricity, 
they gain quickly an insight into the 
world of electricity. 

Lists are made by students to sum- 
marize their electrical learnings. 
Some center on such subjects as “Ways 
Electricity Helps in Our School’; 
“Electricity on the Farm”; “Elec- 
tricity Helps me Have Fun”; “Elec- 
tricity Does Work for Us”; “Elec- 
tricity Saves Time, Effort, Money!” 
Bulletin board displays offer a chance 
to group magazine pictures into vari- 
ous jobs electricity does for man. 
These include giving light, helping 
send messages, making things move, 
and giving heat. Booklets, actual 
science equipment and diagrams of 
electrical machines are presented for 
a well-rounded display. 

Older students, especially, enjoy 
making electrical projects which will 
be used in their school or home. 
Crafts departments help in designing 
lamps and other articles. Diagrams 
and charts to show how electricity is 
produced are made. Intriguing to 
many older learners ‘is the discovery 
and history of electricity. Trips are 
taken to see electrical plants in opera- 
tion, electrical machines and electrical 
facilities throughout the school. 





Displays showing uses of electricity are developed by grade school children. 
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Heating and cooling equipment, 
fans, and other on-the-spot in-school 
demonstrations seem the most impres- 
sionable to the child. Spreading 
debris on a carpet, then showing the 
comparison of cleaning it by broom, 
and by electrical cleaner, are vivid il- 
lustrations to youngsters, and show 
the value of electricity. Lists of elec- 
trical apparatus are almost endless, 
and include the mixer, refrigerator, 
lamp, beater, toaster, heating pad, 
stove, washing machine, etc. 

Most important is letting the child 
participate actively in any experi- 
ments or projects undertaken. The 
“don’t touch” attitude is replaced with 
positive, safe outlooks on the electrical 
scene. 

Electricity seems to transcend the 
entire school curriculum. Electricity 
in the world of communication, in the 
world of transportation and in the 
world of business receives attention at 
various levels, each time becoming 
more meaningful to the students. 
Once electricity was a neglected topic 
and used only in instructor’s demon- 
strations. But students now engage 
in electrical projects of all kinds and 
learn by doing. 

It is close to impossible to expect 
children of the atomic age to try to 
visualize what the world was like 
without electricity. Films, books, 
charts, stories, and historical accounts 
of inventors serve to promote some of 
the major ideas. Speakers from the 
fields of electricity, electronics, tele- 
vision, radio, and others are often en- 
gaged. Pamphlets from electrical 
companies and electrical manufactur- 
ers help immeasurably to put across 
essential ideas on the subject. The 
best in-school approach to electrical 
ideas and appreciations includes a 
wide variety of these activities, and 
perhaps one phase will receive inten- 
sive studying. Relating electricity to 
the everyday life of children holds the 
greatest potential for its teachings. 

No one will deny that the best “con- 
sumer” and “electricity-user” is the 
one who is educated and appreciative. 
Thus electricity as an _ interesting, 
vital subject on the academic scene, is 
justified. And, who knows? It may 
serve to produce some men and wo- 
men who will serve the field in the 
future. Electricity is getting its de- 
served attention on the modern school 
scene. , 
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Second Live Better Electrically 


Women’s Conference Jan. 9-11 


“How to Tell the Story of Elec- 
trical Living” is the theme of 
the second annual Live Better Elec- 
trically Women’s Conference, spon- 
sored by the EEI Home Service 
Committee and to be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 9-11. 

In addition to the regular business 
and social activities, the conference 
will feature a visit to appliance dis- 
plays at Chicago’s markets. Miss 
Elizabeth Parker, home service di- 
rector, Georgia Power Co., is chair- 
man of the sponsoring EEI Home 
Service Committee. The program is: 


Thursday a.m., Jan. 9 


“See the Whole Picture,” will be 
discussed by R. L. Coe, residential 
sales manager, Union Electric Co., St. 
Louis; “Improve Your Communica- 
tions,” a panel discussion follows, with 
Esther Foley, home service director, 
McFadden Publications, as moderator. 
Internal communications will be dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Ruth Phillips Stein- 
hauser, director of public relations, 
Community Public Service Co., Fort 
Worth; external communications— 
newspaper copy, Ruth Ellen Church, 
food editor, The Chicago Tribune; 
radio, Jessie E. Heathman, assistant 
extension editor, Cooperative Exten- 
sion Work in Agriculture and Home 
Economics, Urbana, IIl.; television, 
Fran Allison, television star, Chicago; 
slides and films, Mrs. Elizabeth McD. 
Thomas, home economics director, 
Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., and Metropolitan Edison Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

The luncheon speaker will be Edwin 
Vennard, vice president and manag- 
ing director of EEI. 


Thursday p.m., Jan. 9 


“Dramatize Your Technique” will 
feature the afternoon discussions, 
with Mary E. Huck, director of home 
economics, Frigidaire division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., using as her sub- 
ject “Perfect Your Technique.” On 
the utilization of new products, Mrs. 
Katherine R. Smith, director of con- 
sumer service division, National Can- 
ners Association, Washington, D. C., 
will cover canned meats; Esther 
Latzke, director of consumer service 


department, Armour and Co., Chicago, 
meats; Dr. J. G. Woodroof, chairman 
of food processing division, Georgia 
Experiment Station, frozen foods; 
and Anne Lyng, associate editor, of 
home economics department, Procter 
& Gamble Co., soaps and detergents. 


Friday a.m., Jan. 10 


The program for Friday morning 
includes: E. J. Hurley, director of res- 
idential and rural sales, The Detroit 
Edison Co., “Meet the Maestro”; a 
panel discussion, ‘Appeal to Your Ap- 
pliance Prospects,”” moderated by Mrs. 
Julia Kiene, consultant, Capper’s 
Farmer magazine, who also will dis- 
cuss farm prospects. Metropolitan 
prospects will be discussed by Mrs. 
Marguerite Fenner, director of home 
economics, Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co., San Francisco; suburban pros- 
pects by Glenna McGinnis, food and 
equipment editor, Woman’s Day mag- 
azine; and small town prospects by 
Mrs. Maxine Livingston, family home 
editor of Parents magazine. 

Myrtle Fahsbender, director of resi- 
dential lighting, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., will use as her theme “Set 
a Good Example.” 

“The Manufacturer’s Viewpoint” is 
the subject to be used by Dwight R. 
Anneaux, general sales manager, spe- 
cial markets, Whirlpool-Seeger Corp. 

The luncheon speaker will be Mrs. 
Sigana Earle, director of food and 
homemaking education, Seventeen. 


Friday p.m., Jan. 10 


Success Stories — HOUSEPOWER, 
Dealer Promotions, Live Better . 
Electrically, Medallion Home Program 
by a Woman Builder, Lighting, At- 
tendance Promotions, Small Appli- 
ances will be discussed. 

“What Will You Do with All This?” 
is the question to be posed by Helen 
Kirtland, consultant, women’s in- 
terest, Live Better .. . Electrically. 

The last speaker Friday afternoon, 
T. O. McQuiston, vice president, Met- 
ropolitan Edison Co., will use as his 
subject “Face Your Challenge.” 


Saturday a.m., Jan. 11 


Willie Mae Rogers, director, The 
Institute, Good Housekeeping maga- 
zine, will speak Saturday at luncheon. 








EEI PUBLICATIONS AND SERVICE MATERIAL 


A more detailed Publication Catalog available upon request. 
(Prices include transportation in U. S. only. Please order by number snown before «tle. 


Standing Orders may be placed for a specified number of copies of 


reports of various committees as issued, to be shipped to one address.) 
Payable in United States Currency—Postage Stampe Not Acceptable 


Accounting and Statistical 


Now 
Members Members 
Accounting Conference Proceedings 
(Bound Volume) 1957..... Semele ee $5.00 $7.50 


Previous Years Available. 
Internal Auditing Procedure Manual. 6.00 7.00 
51-23—Methods of Estimating Utility 
Plant: Late, 1981 .ccccccccceccocce 158 3.75 
Accounting Development Service......$2.50 yearly 
Series of periodic bulletins issued about every 3 
months—describing new methods, procedures, ma- 
chines, equipment, etc., of interest to electric and 
gas accountants; selected by specially appointed 
Committee. 


Statistical 
57-2—Electric Light and Power In- 

Gustry, 1956 (1957) cccccccesccces 1.25 1.25 
56-2—Electric Light and Power, In- 

Gustey, 1965. (1956) 0600000000600 1.00 1.00 
55-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 

Se, 1954 CIDTS) ccccveccccecceceee 1.00 1.00 
4-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 

£9, 195E (BOSS) ccc ccccccccccccecs 1,00 1.00 
5§3-2—Electric Light and Power Indus- 

Oe, THES GIRS ec cccssccescicccs 1,00 1.00 
§2-2—Electric Light and Power In- 

Guttry, 1951 (E952) ..ccccsscosese 1.00 1.00 


(Statistical Bulletins also available for 
years 1948-1951 (inclusive) each. . 75 75 
Weekly, Monthly and Annual Statistics 2.00 2.00 
(includes Annual Statistical Bulletin; Weekly 
Electrical Power Output; Monthly Electrical Re- 
search Statistics) 


Engineering Committees 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION— 
RESUSCITATION 


“100-499 copies 15% discount, 500 or more copies 
25% discount. 


57-12—Electrical Workers’ Protective 
Equipment Current Practices, 1957 2.00 2.00 


55-I—Hot Line Tool Guide........ 25 as” 
54-4—Place of Safety in Selection and 
Training of Employees........... .25 65 


51-8—“‘By the Grace of God,” 1951. 2 ia? 
P-9—Application and Care of Rubber 


Protective Equipment, 1948 ...... .25 cl 
M-10—Fifteen Messages on Accident 

Prevention in Electric Utilities .... .10 -10 
L-4—Linemen Cutouts (2/45)....... 10 


K-8—Pole Top Resuscitation (9/43).. .10 
(Quantity Prices on Application) 
ELECTRICAL SYSTEM AND 
EQUIPMENT COMMITTEE 
57-4—Survey of Electric Utility Sys- 


at Planning Practices, 1957...... 1.25 3.15 

i System Load Forecast- 

“— 1957 . esece .70 1.75 
55- 19-—Substation Loading by “Thermal 

CRORES ccncecccsccncen-cvegee -60 1.50 
M-3—Principles of System Relaying 

CIDES) dec rccdsccecccveres.cee e -60 1.50 


HYDRAULIC POWER COMMITTEE 
55-9—Ilydraulic Turbine and Draft 


| a ee .40 1.00 
§2-14—Pitting Experiences of Hy- 
draulic Turbines .............s005 .60 1.50 


JOINT REPORTS 


on- 
Members Members 
57-9—Time-Current Characteristics of 
— Circuit Protective Devices, 
ERR S 5 SR re oy ee eo ee .25 25 
57- 5 —-Btendnnds for Secondary Net- 
work Transformers Subway-Vault 
bg (Li ee Ist Re- 
port, EEI-NEMA, 1957........... .80 .80 
55-14—Standards for Distribution 
Transformers, Overhead Type, 6th 
Report, EEI-NEMA, 1956 ........ 1.20 1.20 
55-8—Polyphase Motor Starting Cur- 
rent Rules, AEIC, EEI, NEMA, 
PS ees pee eae .25 .25 
51- MiG- Joint Use of Poles in Rural 
Areas, EEI-Bell Systems, 1951 .... No charge 
$1-16—lInductive Coordination Aspects 
of Power Factor Correction Capaci- 
tor Installations — Engineering Re- 
port No. 50—Joint Subcommittee 
on Development & Research — EEI 
and meorney | System—1951.. .80 2.00 
$1-3—Recommended Standards for Dis- 
Subway, Typecist Report. EET: 
ubway Type—Ist Report, : : 
BE, ME Miatntamdtiods «tnntes -60 60 
R-9—Branch Circuit Overcurrent Pro- 


tection for Low-Voltage Circuits of 

ov Amperes or Less Used for In- 

terior Wiring—Report of Joint Com- 

mittee on Branch Circuit Protection 

of AEIC & EEI, 1949 ........-- 1.00 1.00 
R-6—Preferred Voltage Ratings for 

A-C Systems & Equipment, EEI- 

NEMA (1949). Send orders to 

American Standards Association. 70 90 
Q-8—Single - Phase Motor Starting 

Pes Rules, EEI-NEMA- AEIC. 

aR ts ee BR. Le .25 25 
Q-4-—Guide for Specification on In- 

door Metalclad Switchgear, AEIC- - 

MEEIOIIEA, 1948. ..ccccccscccees .25 25 
P-1—Mutual ‘Assistance in General 

Emergency Situations Affecting both 

Power & Telephone Service — Re 

port of Joint Subcommittee on Coop- 

eration in Emergencies, EEI and 

Bell Telephone System ............ No charge 
O-12—Report of Joint Engineering 

Committee of Association of Amer- 

ican Railroads & EEI on Crossings 

of Electrical Supply Lines and 

Facilities of Steam and Electrified 

MamrenGe (OMG) |. scccvabcsccese 50 

Quantities of 25 or more .40 

O-11—Mutual Practices Applying to 

Installation and Maintenance of 

Equipment Used in Providing Tele- 

phone Service by Power Line Car- 

rier in Rural Areas (For Field 

Trial)—Report of Joint Committee 

on Plant Coordination of EEI and 

Bell Telephone System ........... No charge 
M-12—Joint Pole Practices for Supply 

and Communication Circuits—EEI- 


Bell Telephone (1945) ....+..+ee0. .50 1,25 
-9 — New Developments in Office 
Machines — Joint AGA-EEI Cus- 
tomer Accounting Committee Report .50 50 


M-5—Principles and Practices for In- 

ductive Coordination, Allocation of 

Costs and Joint Use of Poles— 

EEI-Bell Telephone (1945) ........ No charge 
L-5—Interim Report of The American 

Research Committee on Grounding 

CRPOEE Gieaicaeenk ctadensncewscans 10 
K-1—Volume 5 of Engineering Re- 

ports Nos. 39 to 49 of Joint Sub- 

committee on Development and Re- 

GUI REPES) Si cacdcccucecccenss 5.00 10.00 


METER & SERVICE COMMITTEE 
56-7—Recommended Safety Practices 
for Electrical Metermen, 1956.... .25 .25 
100-499 copies 15% discount 
500 or more copies 25% discount 


PRIME MOVERS COMMITTEE 


on- 

Members Members 

55-22—Boilers & Combustion, 1955... .75 1.90 
55-21—Instruments and Controls Prac- 
tices for Recent Single Boiler Tur- 

bine Reheat Installations ......... .80 2.00 
54-17—Blowing Out Main Turbine 
Steam Lines before Initial Opera- 


CO NEE easateh- 4GNGases. aseee’ .40 1.00 
$§4-15 Turbine Operating and Outage 

Data Report, 1953 (1954)........4. -40 1.00 
54-6—Turbine Operating and Outage 

Data Report, 1952 (1954)........ -40 1.00 
53-10—Turbine Operating and Outage 

ce 2. SS errr 40 1.00 
52-13—Metallurgy and Piping Re- 

| Be aye a A errr 80 2.00 


52-5—Turbines, Condensers and Aux- 
iliaries, Feed-water Heaters, Evapo- 
rators, and  Deaerators, 1950 
EOE: Anis eckewendeeereses060as 1.40 3.50 
51-9—Power Station Chemistry, 1951. .50 1.25 
51-5—Turbines, Condensers & Auxili- 
aries, Feedwater Heaters, Evapor- 
ators & Deaerators, 1949 (1951)... 1.20 3.00 
§1-1—Gas Turbines, 1951 .......... .20 -50 
50-13—Deposits on Gas Side of Steam 
Generating Units, 1951 ........... .30 75 
50-10—Metallurgy and Piping Re- 
RN PEE 240 Gs Rab es sr dN eis'b-s00 90 2.25 
50- a el & Condensers and As- 
sociated Equipment, 1948 (1950) .. 1.00 2.50 
-13—Turbine and Boiler Overhaul 


be aaa ene -50 1.25 
R-8—Boiler Auxiliaries, AG os css .30 75 
R-7—Metallurgy and Piping, 1948 .. .60 1.50 


R-3—Turbines, Condensers & Auxili- 
aries, Feedwater Heaters & Evapor- 


atoms, 1946-47 (1949) cocccccccece 1.40 3.50 
R- a & Combustion, 1948 
ee ST OT TET PRET T TET 1.00 2.59 


P-10—Boiler Auxiliaries, 1946-1947.. .70 1.75 
P-8—Turbines, Condensers, and Their 
Auxiliaries, 1945-1946 ........0005 1,00 2.50 
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P-4—Metallurgy and Piping, 1947 

(B/47) wcccve-cocsercccceseseres -60 1.50 
O-13—Boilers and Combustion, 1946.. 1.00 2.50 
M-6—Boiler Auxiliaries, 1944-45 .... .70 1.75 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION 


COMMITTEE 
57-11—Cable Operation, 1955 (1957). .70 1.90 
57-8—-A-C Networks Operations, 1953- 


WDSS (31957) .ncccesccncce-seeece 1.00 2.50 
57-5—Guide for Loading Network 
Protectors, 1957 ..-cccccccccscocs 25 25 


56-8—Cable Operation, 1954 (1956).. .70 1.75 
55-10—Cable Operation, 1953 (1955). .70 1.75 
54-8—Cable Operation, 1952 (1954).. .70 1.75 
54-5—A-C Network Operations, 1950-52 .75 1.90 
53-16—Cable Operation Report, 1951.. .70 1.75 
52-10—Cable Operation Report, 1950 

CROGR) sc cccnccves veces. cocsescee .70 1.75 


( ) 
51-6—A-C Network Operations, 1947- 

1949 CI9S1L) wccecccccccreccecce: -65 1.65 
50-3—Cable Operation, 1947 (1950).. .75 1.75 
Q-12—A-C Network Operations, 1944- 


1946. (I949) .ecccsces: caces-cece -60 1.50 
Q-10—Cable Operation Report, 1946.. .75 1.75 
Q-1—Cable Operation Report, 1945. ae 1.75 


K-10—Line Clearing Manual, 1944. 11-9 copies 35c. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


10 to 49 copies, 25% discount 
50 or more copies, 50% discount 
AP-1—Specifications for Electrical 
Workers Insulating iteied Head- 
RAT Pe errr re rer .25 .25 
AP-2—Specifications for Electrical 
Workers’ Insulating Safety Head- 
URE), TOE v6bea 606d 6660006050800 1-10 copies .35 
11-49 copies .30 
50 or over .25 
MS-1—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Standard Dial Constants for Al- 
ternating Current Watthour Meters 
UPTON.” cee tesetcenensassbaaeass< 10 10 
MSJ- 3—Standards for Metering Cur- 
rent Transformers for Primary Cir- 
cuits, AEIC-EEI-NEMA, 1951 .... .10 10 
MSJ-4—Standards for Indicating De- 
mand Registers, AEIC-EEI-NEMA, 


BEEN cc hist lees nbectabeen aden .50 .50 
MS-5—Specifications for Indicating 
Thermal Watt Demand Meters, 1946 .10 10 


MS-6—Specifications for Marking and 
Arrangement of Terminals for 
Phase-Shifting Devices Used in 


RANE, DOOD \..sc:cnn004dsecdens.e 10 10 
MSJ-7—Standards for baa a? 
Sockets, AEIC-EEI-NEMA, - 1.28 1.25 


MSJ- 8—Standards for Test Blocks he 

Cabinets for Installation of Self- 

Contained ‘“A’’ Base Watthour, 

Meters, AEIC-EEI-NEMA, 1951 .. .50 -50 
MS-9—Specifications tor Test Switches 


for Transformer Rated Meters, 1954 .25 25 
TD-1—Specifications for Steel Bolts 

BUG TOU, BOOP 60.066.0s00650006000 10 10 
TD-2—Specifications for Strand Eye 

Ammer Rots 1956 oo. ec cccesccees 10 10 
TD-3—Specifications for Lag Screws, 

SE LMESEREL AG) Ode nb TS5e wea a 10 10 
TD-4—Suggestions for Specifications 

Te Ge SD k:kb056500000000ne50 10 10 
TD-5—Specifications for Eyenuts and , 

SSA ere 15 15 
LB meng | for Steel Cross- 

arm Braces CI9S7) cccccscoccesess as 15 
TD-7—Specifications for Spool Type 

Secondary Racks 1948 ........... 10 .10 


TD-8—Suggestions for Specifications 

for Straight Tinned Copper Con- 

DOCS TPE ns 656 60005665,6006600 10 -10 
TD-9—Specifications for Single Tube 

Seamless Copper Splicing Sleeves 


BOM 5560064 0.06:5.0:0803 65060906000 10 10 
TD-10—Specifications for Rolled Steel 

a Rear 10 10 
TD-11—Specifications for Guy Hooks 

and Guy Strain Plates, 1951 ...... 10 .10 


= -12—Specifications for Pole Guards, 


OD. BAK6RS 4.00006 100+00046008086 -10 10 
TD 14—Specifications for Moulding 
eae ee 15 RE 
TD-15—Snecifications for Pole and 
Lower Steps, 1946 ....ccscccccce. 10 10 
TD-16—Line Hardware Materials In- 
spection Procedure, 1950 ......... 10 10 


TD-17—Specifications for Bolt Type 

Steel Insulator Pins with One Inch 

Diameter Lead Threads. 1947 .... .10 10 
TDJ-19—Standard Mounting Bracket 

for Distribution Cutouts and Dis- 
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Non- 
Members Members 


tribution Lightning Arresters, 1949 
TD-21—Specifications for Steel Clevi- 
ses for Guy Strain Insulators, 1952 
‘T'D-22—Specifications for Pole Top 
Pts, BFS cacvvcccsccescesveses 
TD pe we PETES, ~ Guy Clamps, 
RRA 
TD-51—Specifications - “for * Low. “and 
Medium Voltage Pin Type Lime- 
Glass Insulators 1942 ...........- 
Tl)J-52—-Standards for Wet-Process 
Porcelain Insulators — Suspension 
Type, EEI-NEMA, 1952 ......... 
TDJ-53—Standards “for Wet-Process 
Porcelain Insulators — Spool Type, 
BREWER, T962 . cesccceces 
TDJ- 54—Standards for Wet-Process 
Porcelain Insulators — Strain Type, 
BREI-NEMA, 1952 ..cccccseces- 
TDJ-55—Standards for Wet-Process 
Porcelain Insulators—Low-and-Medi- 
— Voltage Pin Type, EEI-NEMA, 
DOR. Gunes tas mae nemmene se 
TD). 56—Standards for ” Wet-Process 
Porcelain Insulators — High-Voltage 
Pin Type, EEI-NEMA, 1952 .... 
TDJ-57—Standards for Wet-Process 
Porcelain Insulators—High-Voltage 
Line-Post Type, EEI-NEMA, 1952 
TDJ-58—Standards for Wet-Process 
Porcelain Insulators (Apparatus-Cap 


& Pin Tyg8) 5 1F5Gi0 sc dccscicceses 
TDJ-59—Standards for Wet-Process 
Porcelain Insulators (Apparatus- 
ix ee eerie 


TD-71—Suggestions for Specifications 
for Insulator and Pin Threads and 
Gougen, 1997 .cosccccescvcceces ‘ 

TD-72—Tentative Specifications. for 
Line Connectors and Splices 1949. . 

TD-90—Specifications for Douglas Fir 
oo Treated or Untreated, 

DO dadbandddis pdaeake sehen > eikiee 

TD. 91—Specifications for Dense South- 

ern Pine Crossarms, Preservative 


Treated, 1957 cccceccccvsvseesses 
TD-92—Specitications for. ileavy Duty 
Douglas Fir Crossarms, 1957...... 


TD-93—Specifications for Heavy Duty 
Douglas Fir Braces, 1957......... 
TD-10u—Specifications for Full-Length 
Non-Pressure Preservative Treat- 
ments of Poles (Hot and Cold Sub- 
mersion Processes), 1952 ......... 
TDJ-110—Standards for Distribution 
Fuse Links, EEI-NEMA, 1951 .... 
TDJ-131 — Standards for Filament 
Lamps Used in Street and Highway 
Lighting, EEI-NEMA, 1951 ...... 
TDJ-132—Standards for Photometric 
Tests for Luminaries Used in Street 
ant Highway Lighting, EEI-NEMA, 
DE. wherwbcataheksbcakedhaaemes 
TDJ- 133—Standards for Voltage Clas- 
sification of Luminaires Used in 
Street and Highway etnies EEI- 
Po! Se eae ae oe 
TDJ-134 — Standards | for Pendant 
Luminaire Mounting Used in Street 
oe \ seated Lighting, EEI-NEMA, 
TDs. “135—-Siandards for Street ‘Light- 
ing Poles Used in Street and High- 
way Lighting, EEI-NEMA, 1953 .. 
TDJ-136—Standards for Series Sockets 
and Series-Sockets Receptacles Used 
in Street and Highway Lighting, 
BE, TOG hc actes cence 
TDJ-137—Standards for Steel Lumi- 
naire Supports for Wood Poles Used 
in Street & Highway Lighting, EEI- 
ee ee a 
TDJ- 138—Standards for Film Cutouts 
Used in Street & Highway Lighting, 
iF a ee 
TDJ- 139—Standards for Materials, 
Finishes and Performance Tests for 
Equipment, EEI-NEMA, 1953....| 
TDJ-140—Standards for Metal Head 
and_ Reflector Interchangeability, 
BR A-MGR MO, TOS6 gcc cc waaccces 
TDJ-141—Standards for Insulator 





Head and Reflector Interchangeabil- - 


ity Used in Street & mer 
Lighting, EEI-NEMA, 1956....... 
TDJ-142—Standards for Open Re- 
flector Mountings Used in Street 
and Highway Lighting, 1953 ..... 
TD-160—Specifications for Solder 
Sweated Split Tinned Copper Con- 
nectors, 1955 
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10 
10. 
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10 
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Commercial Division Reports 


and Manuals 


*Quantity Prices Upon Request 


+ 10% Additional for Non-Members 


Farm Electrification 
“Farm Better Electrically”? Program 


on- 
Members Members 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE BULLETIN 


Materials...... Information Supplied on Request 
56-15—Farm Electrification Research, 

Sv Baitiom, 1956.6 cccdscinc.ccees 135. 333° 
56-14—-Electrical Projects. for Farm 

RO eS SEE Ar eae 1.25 2.00 
56-13—Agricultural Development Pro- 

GU TE 64.0 e40+05-0s0anase sane 25 a 
Farm Electrification Lesson Plans for 

Vocational Agriculture Teachers, 

ii nb icsus Aitieamwaasioaawas -50 -50 
53-19—Electrical Projects for Farm 

ES 5.5306 500s tksnk onan 1.50 2.50 


53-18—Ideas for Farm Displays, 1953.1.00 2.50 
53-15—What Electric Companies Are 
Doing in Farm Betterment Pro- 


a: 2s ee 1.00 1.00 
53-14—Practical Farm Wiring Demon- 

stration, 2953 |, oi6ccsds-0e00 1 to 49 copies .50 ea * 
50-8—Farm Electrical Equipment Iland- 

book, 1951 .... pakbaaae me © 2.25* 


Farm Lighting Slide” Kit—-20 black & 

white 2 x 2 slides and scripts. . Single kits $5.00 *+ 
Farm Electrification Speakers’ Slide 

Kit on Electrical Safety & Mainte- 

nance on the Farm—57Kodachrome 

Slides and Speakers’ Scripts. Single kits $12.00 *+ 
“Light for Seeing on the Farm” (E- 

400) well-illustrated 14 pg booklet 

emphasizing importance of lighting 

(min order 100)........100-199 copies .05 ea *+ 
“Plan for Action’’—suggestions for 

conducting farm lighting promotion 

activity and source list of lighting 

promotional materials ............ 
Farm Electrification Manual, includes 17 Sections 

and binder—prices available upon request. 
General 
56-12—Heat Pump Data Sheets on 

Residential and Commercial Installa- 

TN Rilo tiavos ce Gabbe danenersies 2.00 3.00 
56-3—Listing of Manufacturers of 

Principal Types Electric Space Heat- 

ing Equipment, 1956.............. .25 .50 
55-6—Current Status of Commercial 

Heat Pump Promotion by Electric 

NUM dain 3 0G33 ds.dus4 0 4 Sacer 4 .25 -50 
53-5—Study to Determine the Load 

and Revenue Potential of Apparel 

MORON, ADEN eacckc.edas os-eness> .50 .50 
52-11—Application of Electrical Equip- 

ment in Commercial Establishments, 


| See een Tee 1.00 2.50* 
51-15—Study to Determine Load and 

Revenue Potential of American Food 

ee rr ee .25 25 
P-6—The Heat Pump, 1947......... 25 .25 
Lighting 
57-10—Summary ef Mercury-Fluores- 

cent Street Luminaire Survey ... 50 50 


56-12—Heat Pump Data Sheets on 

Res. & Coml. Installations, 1956... 2.00 3.00 
56-11—Catalogue of Lighting Demon- 

stration and Exhibit Materials..... 1.00 1.50 
55-4—Summary of Preliminary Ques- 

tionnaire on Mercury Fluorescent 

Lamps Used for Street and Highway 

ee ROT ra oa ae .50 .50 
54-14—Commercial Lighting Sales Or- 

ganization Manual, 1954.......... 1.00 1.50 
Power 
I-1—Power Sales Manual, Volumes I and TT In- 

cludes two binders and tabs—Prices Available 

upon request. 
Water Heating 
55-12—Tips on Elec Water Heater 

Installations, 1955 (min order 100) 

Single copies .15 ea *+ 

51-12—Study to Determine Load and 

Revenue of Water Heater Market, 


ee rn eee ee ere ae .25 .25 
Wiring 
56-4—Commercial Wiring Moderniza- 

MO, JEON 263-00'ts sdasemasewncces:s 1.00 1.00* 


55-13—Tips on Room Air Conditioners 

and Attic Fan Installation, 1955 (min 

order 100) .............-Single copies .20 ea *} 
55- ee Wiring Handbook, 


PIE Pre eS are Single copies -50 ea * 
54-13—Residentia] Wiring Handboo! 
RUE 5u0456524066cR mS Single copies a6 oo.” 


NATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Better Light Better Sight Bureau 
“Teaching About Light and He t””—Classroom pro- 
gram for teaching about light and sight in 5th 
and 6th grades. Price list on request. 

“Living With Light” — Classroom program for 
teaching about light and sight in Junior High 
School Science classes. Price list on request. 
“Lighting for Better Living’ *—Program for teach- 
ing about light and sight in Home Economics 
classes, 4-H Clubs and Extension Groups. Price 
list on request. 

“Working with Light”’—-program of supplementary 
study materials for use in Industrial Arts and 
a Education classes, adult education and 

Grove. Price list upon request. 

“right Vhat You Make It”—A sound movie in 
Technicolor produced by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, 16 mm, 10 min. $100 per print. 

“Light, An Aid to Sight” (B-562) 8-pg, 2-color, 
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pocket-size folder on home lighting for consumer 
+. ieee per 100, $15 per 1000 FOB 


*““How to Make Homework Lighter” (B-563) 8-pg, 
2-color booklet on lighting for home study; for 
consumer — per 100, $35 per 
1000 FOB N 

yes, our Windows to the World” (B-564) 24- s 
“booklet on lighting and ~~ of seeing—$6.7 
per 100, $60 per 1000 FOB N Y* 

*Minimum order 100 

Sales Training Program 

or Sales Training Course—6 


n> OG TID nn kn bso nneinds 250.00 
Set of 6 Salesmen’s Manuals wg 
SRR DONE: xp na0n es incr snnene 4.50 
Industrial Sales Training Handbook 18.50 
HOUSEPOWER Program 
HOUSEPOWER Forum on Residen- 
tial Wiring Modernization (Sales 
| FMR err $250.00 
Set of 7 booklets and binders for 
0 Ey aa 1.75 
Visual Presentation for Wiring 
PE aie wasabpesorseonasae 3.50 
Promotional Materials—write for latest 
information. 


OTHER PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS 


A detailed Publications Catalog is available upon 
request to the Commercial Department of the In- 
stitute. This Catalog contains information on 
many Commercial materials, including— 

Commercial Cooking, Water Heating and Planned 
Lighting, Industrial and Residential Promotional 
Materials, Sales Personnel and Training Ma- 
terials. 

Samples will be supplied on request. 


Miscellaneous Publications 
*Quantity prices upon request. 


on- 
Members Members 


57-15 — 22nd Semi-Annual Electric 
Power Berveg, 1957 .....00:00s00000 1.00 1.00 
57-14—-Electric Power from the Atom 
ede SSP ere ree “25 #25 
57-13—Pocketbook of Electric Indus- 
ee ee *.35 *.35 
57-1—1956 Year-End Summary of 
Electric Power Situation.......... .50 .50 
56-9—Glossary of Electrical Terms... .50* .50* 


56-6—I Want to Know About the 
Electric Industry, 1957 Edition 
Single copies gratis 
Quantity prices upon request 
55-16—Underground Systems Refer- 
CRD. Tey RN. Bs thm Rigo ee 000 11.50* 12.50* 
54-3—Protection of Industrial Land, 
Method and Results, Report of Ind. 


Development Subcommittee, Area 

Development Committee, 1954 ..... -40 1.00 
53-6—Area Development Suggestions, 

Ws BE bi ascssns sas 0oosa ends .30 75 
53-4—Bibliography of Heat Pump, 
BOE hb-s.5 0 dccenssiuccsse 1.00 1,00 
2-17—Area Development Suggestions, 

PEE chundsnyedeaandt san xe 25 40 
52- ae Pyernanene Suggestions 

PR GR eee ere 40 1,00 


51- bat aredeeniocs.” for impregnated 

Paper Insulated Cable, High Pres- 

sure Pipe = Edition, AEIC, 

| | ee pi bhmwae . Single Copy 1.00° 
51- 4—Specifications for Impregnated 

Paper Insulated Lead-Covered Cable 

Oil-Filled Type, AEIC, 1951...Single Copy 1.00* 
50-7—Specifications for Alternating- 

Current Power Circuit Breakers (2nd 


Edition), AEIC, 1950 ..csccccee .60 .60 
R-17—Specifications for Impregnated 

Paper-Insulated, Lead-Covered Cable, 

ao. Type (8th Edition) AEIC, ‘ib -— 


949 

R- 12. Eicctvical Meterman’s Handbook 

—6th Edition—1950....Single copy 3.30 4.90* 
Q-11—Suggested Field Test Procedure 

for Determination of Coefficient of 

Performance Factor of an Electric 

Heat Pump While Operating on 

Heating Cycle, 1948 ......-. 25 .25 
Q-5—Specifications for Impregnated 

Paper-Insulated, Lead-Covered Cable, 

“Low Pressure, Gas-Filled” Type— 


AEIC, 1948 ...--ccccece ..+.Single copies 1.00 
10 or more copies .85 
Rate Bock for 1957............--..20.00 30.00 
Periodicals 
Better Light Better Sight News (6 
issues yearly) ......ccrccccsccece 1.00 1.00 
Edison Electric Institute Bulletin 
(Monthly) ....0.-scccccs-seccese 2.00 2.00 
Farm Electrification (a bi-monthly 
publication) Up to 5 copies....... Free To Mem. 


Over 5 copies per year..........-- 1.00 1.50 
Quantity prices upon request. 

Home Service Exchange 
Yearly subscription .........-.+++ 1.00 1.50 
One free copy to members upon request. 
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Ernest S. Fields, vice president and 

Personals general manager of The Cincinnati ele 

Gas & Electric Co., has been elected Ar 

president, and William H. Zimmer, tar 

Chas. E. Oakes, president of Penn- ations, clubs and societies. He is a vice president and treasurer, was be 

sylvania Power & Light Co., on Dec. member of the EEI board of direc- elected executive vice president and ser 

1 was elected board chairman of the tors, a member of the Executive treasurer and appointed chairman of Ki, 

company and Jack K. Busby, execu- Committee, the Association of Edi- the Finance Committee. Walter C. - 
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CHas. E. OAKES Jack K. BusBy ERNEST S. FIELDS wei 

tive vice president, succeeded Mr. son Illuminating Companies, and a Beckjord, president and chairman of ece 

Oakes as president. A former EEI director and member of the Execu- the board for the past 12 years, con- I 

president, Mr. Oakes continues as_ tive Committee, the National Asso- tinues as board chairman of the com- cor 

PP&L’s chief executive officer. ciation of Electric Companies. Mr. P@ny. me 

The new board chairman first Oakes was graduated from Oregon Mr. Fields joined the utility in 1914 joi 

joined PP&L nearly 35 years ago as_ State College in 1915 with a bache- when he was an electrical engineer- cei 

an engineer in the rate department. lor of science degree and in 1917 he ing student at the University of Cin- gre 

He was appointed assistant to the received a masters degree in me- cinnati. His entire business career He 

president in 1925 and then manager chanical engineering from Cornell has been with the company and its str 

of the former Allentown division. He University. subsidiaries. In 1929 he was named pul 

next moved to Birmingham, Ala., as Mr. Busby joined PP&L in 1951 as Manager of the electric department, N 

president of the Birmingham Elec- general counsel. In 1954 he was ap- 1 1943 = ape president and two ei aiad 193 

tric Co. In 1945 he returned to Allen- pointed vice president and general /@ter a director. Active in the affairs cal 

town as president of PP&L. Through counsel. of the American Institute of Electri- ver 

his term as president, these in- In 1956 he was appointed executive 4! Engineers, Mr. Fields has served was 

creases in the utility have been vice president and elected a company 2% the group’s vice president and as anc 

achieved: customers, from 439,000 director. a member of the board. In 1945-46 em 

to 700,000; total utility plant, from He was graduated from Prince- Mr. Fields was chairman of the En- N 

$206 million in 1946 to more than ton University, magna cum laude in gineering Division of Edison Electric in } 

$550 million at the end of 1956; 1938, and from Yale Law School in Institute. nes 

electric station capability, from 1941. Except for wartime service as Mr. Zimmer has been with the sit) 

448,000 kw to more than 1,300,000 a lieutenant in the U. S. Navy, Mr. utilility since 1920 when he joined Det 

kw. Since Mr. Oakes has been presi- Busby was associated with the law the treasury department of the old mel 

dent of the utility, a number of im- firm of Simpson Thatcher & Bartlett Union Gas & Electric Co. He was ma: 

portant mergers have been effected, of New York City, before he joined elected a vice president in 1946. He sin 

the most important of which were Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. six has been associated with EEI Ac- \ 

the Pennsylvania Water & Power years ago. counting Division activities since age 

Co. and the Scranton Electric Co. Mr. Busby is a director of the 1944. He was chairman of the Ac- sta 

Mr. Oakes, who was EEI president West Pittston and Exeter Railroad counting Division Executive Commit- 192 
in 1947-48, was president “of the Co. and a member of the board of tee in 1949-50; chairman of the 

Pennsylvania Electric Association governors of the Lehigh Country Accounting Division Advisory Com- E 

in 1946-47. A board member of sev- Club. He is a member of a large mittee in 1950-51 and a member of den 

eral Pennsylvania companies, he is number of civic, social and business the division’s Executive Committee ry 


active in civic groups, trade associ- 


organizations. 
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Four new vice presidents have been 
elected by The Detroit Edison Co. 
Arthur S. Griswold, industry assis- 
tant to the president of the company, 
becomes vice president of industry 
and public information; Donald F. 
Kigar, manager of the union relations 
department, vice president of union 
relations; Sylvester F. Leahy, man- 
ager of employee relations, vice pres- 
ident of employee relations, and 
Chester F. Ogden, manager of pur- 
chases and real estate, vice president 
of purchases and real estate. Also 
announced was the appointment of 
Marshall Pease as manager of pur- 
chases and real estate for the utility. 

Mr. Griswold, active in EEI affairs, 
has been chairman of the EEI Elec- 
tric Power Survey Committee since 
1954. He has been associated with 
Detroit Edison since he was grad- 
uated from Cornell University in 1922 
as a mechanical engineer. He has 
been active in electric utility indus- 
try organization and for several years 
served as a government consultant 
on electric power to the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration and its pred- 
ecessor agencies. 

Mr. Kigar has been manager of the 
company’s union relations depart- 
ment since its inception in 1953. He 
joined the company in 1926 after re- 
ceiving an electrical engineering de- 
gree from Ohio Northern University. 
He has served as manager of con- 
struction and assistant manager of 
purchases. : 

Mr. Leahy joined the company in 
1931, soon after receiving an electri- 
cal engineering degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. His first position 
was in the overhead lines department 
and he was appointed manager of 
employee relations in 1953. 

Mr. Ogden, after receiving a degree 
in mechanical engineering and busi- 
ness administration from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1934, joined 
Detroit Edison’s purchasing depart- 
ment in 1934. He has held the title of 
manager of purchases and real estate 
since 1952. 

Mr. Pease, former assistant man- 
ager of purchases and real estate, 
started his Detroit Edison career in 
1924. 





Election of three new vice presi- 
dents and retirement of another has 
been announced by the Utah Power 
& Light Co. George R. Corey, execu- 
tive vice president and secretary, has 
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retired after 45 years with the com- 
pany. D. L. Broussard, assistant to 
Mr. Corey, was elected vice president 
in charge of financing and secretary 
of the company; T. C. Woodside, 
treasurer, is vice president and re- 
tains his duties as treasurer; P. A. 
Blanchard, assistant vice president, 
becomes vice president in charge of 
engineering, construction and power 
production. J. A. Hale, who previously 
was responsible for these assign- 
ments will continue as a vice presi- 
dent and serve as general consultant 
to the company. 

Mr. Corey joined the company as 
an engineer in 1913, a few months 
after it was founded and made some 
of the original surveys to determine 
the capacity of Bear Lake. In 1921 he 
was graduated from the University 
of Utah with an LL.B. degree and 
became assistant attorney for Utah 
Power & Light. In 1929 he was named 
general counsel and in 1944 assumed 
the additional duties of vice president 
and secretary. When he was elected 
executive vice president in 1951, he 
relinquished the assignment of general 
counsel. 

An engineering graduate of Texas 
A&M University, Mr. Broussard 
joined the company as an engineer 
in 1950, after serving with Texas and 
Utah state highway departments. Mr. 
Woodside was educated at the Utah 
State University and joined UP&L 
as a clerk in 1924. He has served as 
chief clerk, general auditor and 
treasurer. Mr. Blanchard is a me- 
chanical engineering graduate of the 
University of Colorado. Joining the 
company in 1923, he was a steam- 
electric station operator, mechanical 
engineer, chemist, assistant superin- 
tendent of steam plants and assistant 
superintendent before becoming an 
assistant vice president of Utah P&L. 





Harllee Branch, Jr., president of 
The Southern Co., has been elected 
vice president and a member of the 
board of directors of Mississippi 
Power Co., filling the vacancy created 
by the recent death of Eugene A. 
Yates. Before his appointment as 
Southern president early in 1957, 
Mr. Branch was president of Georgia 
Power Co., a Southern subsidiary, as 
is Mississippi Power. A leader in the 
utility field, Mr. Branch in 1955-56 
was president of Edison Electric In- 
stitute. He also has been president 
of Southeastern Electric Exchange. 
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Five key engineering appoint- 
ments in its general office staff have 
been announced by West Penn 
Power Co. 

Carl M. Skooglund, chief electri- 
cal engineer, was promoted to co- 
ordinator of engineering; Kenneth 
N. Reardon, who had served as as- 
sistant relay engineer, design engi- 
neer, electrical engineer of switch- 
gear and controls and supervisor of 
controls engineering, was advanced 
to chief electrical engineer; An- 
thony A. Jedrziewski, Eastern divi- 
sion engineer, was named project 
engineer; William A. Richter, Jr., 
staff engineer-controls, became su- 
pervisor of substation engineering; 
and Harrell Denmead, senior engi- 
neer-controls, was promoted to su- 
pervisor of controls engineering. 

Mr. Skooglund, a 36-year veteran 
of engineering work with West 
Penn, began his utility career as as- 
sistant engineer. He moved up in 
a series of promotions until he was 
named chief electrical engineer. He 
is a graduate of Penn State. 

Mr. Reardon has been with the 
company 34 years and is a graduate 
of Harvard. 

Mr. Jedrziewski, a Penn State 
graduate, has been serving the com- 
pany in engineering capacities for 
20 years. 

Mr. Richter has been an engineer 
with the utility since 1946. He is a 
Carnegie Tech graduate. 

Mr. Denmead, with West Penn 30 
years, was graduated from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. 





Frank Reis, commercial sales man- 
ager for Pacific Power & Light Co., 
has been appointed general sales 
manager with responsibility for sys- 
tem-wide sales activities. He had been 
acting general sales manager since 
January when that post was vacated 
by the promotion of Roy Vernstrom 
to assistant general manager. Mr. 
Reis joined the company in 1946, fol- 
lowing two years of service with the 
U. S. Navy. 





Richard E. Raymond, with Florida 
Power Corp. since 1939, has been 
named superintendent of transmis- 
sion and distribution for the utility. 
He received his electrical engineer- 
ing degree from the University of 
Florida. He also is secretary-treas- 
urer of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 





1958 
JANUARY 
8 EEI Home Service Committee, Edgewater Beach 


Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


9-11 2nd Annual LBE National Women’s Conference, 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


16-17 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

23-24 Public Utilities Advertising Association Regional 
Meeting, San Francisco, Calif. 

27-29 American Society of Heating & Air Conditioning 
Annual Meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

80-31 EEI Dealer Coordination Committee, EEI Head- 
quarters, New York City 

FEBRUARY 

3- 5 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

8- 6 EEI Industrial Electrification Heating Conference, 
Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 

6- 7 EEI Industrial Power & Heating Group, Netherland 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 

6- 7 EEI-AGA 1958 Conference Final Planning Meeting, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

6- 7 Missouri Valley Authority Industrial & Commercial 
Sales Conference, President Hotel, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

10-11 EEI Commercial Lighting Committee, New Orleans, 
La. 

10-11 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Dayton Bilt- 
more Hotel, Dayton, Ohio 

11-12 EEI Transmission & Distribution Committee, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

13-14 EEI Residential Promotion Committee, EEI Head- 
quarters, NYC 

17-19 EEI Meter & Service ‘Committee, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

20-21 14th Annual National Wiring Promotion Conference, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

MARCH 


6- 7 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Business De- 
velopment Section, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


13-14 Public Utilities Advertising Association Regional 
Meeting, Montreal, Canada 


1958 
20 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Headquarters, 
New York City 


24-27 EEI 24th Annual Sales Conference, 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


Edgewater 


27-28 Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Engineering & 
Operations Section, Sheraton Palace, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. , 


APRIL 


14-16 EEI-AGA 1958 National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, 
Houston, Texas 


16-18 Missouri Valley Authority Engineering Conference, 
President Hotel & Municipal Auditorium, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

17 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Headquarters, 
New York City 

23-24 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Administrative 
Services Section, Hotel Valley Ho, Scottsdale, 
Ariz, 

27-30 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio 

28-30 EEI Purchasing and Stores 1958 Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

MAY 

5- 7 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

8- 9 EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

12-13 EET Electrical Equipment Committee, Radisson Ho- 
tel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

12-13 EEI Hydraulic Power Committee, Hacienda Motel, 
Fresno, Calif. 

14-16 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Calif. 

15-16 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Shreveport, La. 

IUNE 





9-12 EEI 26th Annual Convention, Boston, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER 


8- 9 EEI-AGA 1958-59 Accounting Division and Section 
Organization Meeting, Netherland Hilton Hotel, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


22-24 EEI Meter and Service Committee, Plaza & Driscoll 
Hotels, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Feb. 9-15 National Electrical Week. 








December, 1957 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
SWE, DRO RIO, FID 6 5.6 6ie ae acids hc asind coe yesecend aims, Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. E.. Connrre, Vice Pramdemt cocsicccccesaccecsccvecses The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 
Epwin Vennarb, Vice President and Managing Director ..... 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
H.S. Sutton, Treasurer........0000: Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


A. B. Moraan, Secretary and Assistant Managing Director... .420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms expiring 1958) 


Be TR os 6s0cessesesesvevensenesess Central Power and Light Co., Corpus Christi, Texas 
i, nbs sanded enens qaneeKeaa Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
ye We GRIER 0c 5s oc cc vecveccceccnsesascne oe Electric Light Co., ‘Cambridge, Mass. 
C, B, ERRABMER. ooo. caiccccdcees Consolidated Edison of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
R, Row Dune. ....cccccccccccccccsescccssee oe Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington, D. C. 
SPT OTTTRTETUTIT ET TT CLT Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San F rancisco, Calif. 
i SR  cccb cre vasiadubstssebebenie ean lowa Power and Light Co., Des Moines, lowa 
ee Ne bkbds. de badewewne tes The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
By Ge Be recede nssngesescnndsceseanes Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
BE, Ti RAPT MIINER occ c cc cccccecnsacucesons Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
a ains a dicicuaw bbe Ke eidn eke bane Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
occ ccncecseetewneeewawne Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
I, ic nenssacessaneeds ee nednse The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
ivckcskseeebawesdadsdubbheas eamebmenan Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
DEAD “TIER oa os cccccensesions si American Gas and Electric Service Corp., New York, N. Y. 
(Terms expiring 1959) 
Be i, Si soot censdecssoewessancns Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
EE GNI, onic deve tecsccccsccassccssacsas Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
I, Be PIs 66.5500 0sdeecens ccerocssvcae Wisconsin Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis. 
ink ccc eencnyinee sed eeccmeman Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ee I hdd escsacewseeincesions Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 
FEET TT CT CTT OEE TPO re Ty nk: The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
ES POTEET ETT TCC TTT OTE e Ce eE CET CTT Public Service Co. of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 
NE IG ih 4cccddtaneerdonsecnesewen Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ch add chen ennsaeendeesedesceeue The Empire District Electric Co., Joplin, Mo. 
A Ee reer Tree re mere ts: West Penn Power Co., Greensburg, Pa. 
PRET CT COTE TRE PTC ET TROOP Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ds os ekdnekbaeene wadane dada Arkansas Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
ON a er errr ere se Corie ee Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 
SESS ree erry here er ee ee Southwestern Gas and Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 
s,s a chate be eabesakasmedos ed Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
(Terms expiring 1960) 
eC a ccececeeoeeeeeeneaaeae The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ee ER de de00b4ds sensncadandueeiaidhen The United Illuminating Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Bie EE :0n6.6546-6460000000b0000060 Genesee Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
De IN sa. 4040008ssss00eees0ekenne . Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
De Wee BEMEEE, o4ccccccece ecuhaeKiee btebesemnee Portland General Electric Co., Portland, Ore. 
i +. .cb cane betaetieessekiueee New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 
TIE 5 0.60004:64604nescenendesesedens s0ead ane Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Pt i. ca taccenseddetabbebhidkik keedeen seal Interstate Power Co., Dubuque, Iowa 
i ie BED s0.00cccasernenscesernesabecéescede Arizona Public Service Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
P<. <i ni 265hdetiakebencennesneetsacaan Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Texas 
Re Gh Eo oc cccceseesccccceccesces Savannah Electric and Power Co., ‘Savannah, Ga. 
i, ee, 64.95 64000000ndeeebednatehancetabababaal Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
ie Se EE cinanedneseacceaneen Public Service Co. of New Hampshire, Manchester, N. H. 
G. W. Van Dunzaem ..........000. oseeeeeeee Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. Turoporns Wotrs .............. pkebenee Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Executive Committee 


C. B. Delafield, R. R. Dunn, 4.8. King, E. L. Lindseth, C. E. Oakes, R. G. Rincliffe 
K. M. Rebinses, W. H. eaten W. Ven Derzee 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1957-1958 


Virginia Electric and Power Co. 
The Hartford Electric Light Co. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 


Puuiuip A. FLEGER 
— M. Gapssy 


. Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 
Pacific Power & Light Ca 

New England Electric System 
Southern California Edison Co, 
Wisconsin Power and Light Ce, 
Central & South West Corp. 
American Gas and Electric Co, 
Carolina Power & Light Co, 

The Dayton Power and Light Co. 
Texas Electric Service Co. 

. The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.) 
Illinois Power Co. 


Lytzs McDona.... 
Paut B. McKge 


W. C. MULLENDORE 
Grover C. Nerr 

J. S. Osponnz 
Puiip Sporn 


E. S. THOMPSON... 
Atuew Vax Wrcx 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1957-1958) 


ACCOUNTING 
Accounting Division Executive, J. D. ELuiorr 
Coordinator of Customer Activities Group, C. J. BERNER 
Customer Accounting, M. F. YounG 
Customer Collections, J. E. Havron 
Customer Relations, H. R. Ports 
Coordinator of General Activities Group, P. R. Lawson 
Depreciation Accounting, O. E. SMITH 
General Accounting, G. F. Jones 
Internal Auditing, R. B. Tritton 


Plant Accounting and Property Records, G. A. BROWNMILLER 


Taxation Accounting, C. E. York 

Coordinator of Special Activities Group, C. T. Dwicut 
Accounting Developments Service, A. H. Kzxn 
Accounting Employee Relations, J. J. LEARY 
A pplication of Accounting Principles, V. A. Kos 
Electronic Accounting Machine Developments, R. W. Britt 
Uniform System of Accounts, R. G. SCHNEIDER 


COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division Executive, T.O. McQuiston 
Cemmercial Sales Group, R. 1. BULL 

Farm Groups, M. O. WHITHED 

Industrial Power & Heating Group, F. E. Wiatt 
Residential Group, Rosert L. Coz 

Special Services Group, B. L. PALM 


ENGINEERING 


Engincering &§ Operating Division Executive, C. W. FRANKLIN... 


Electrical System & Equipment, H. E. Dearporrr 
Hydraulic Power, E. S. HARrison 

Meter & Service, FLoyp SALMON 

Prime Movers, V. L. STONE 

Transmission & Distribution, W. M. Penney 


GENERAL 

General Division Executive, J. 

Accident Prevention, 1. R. Dour 

Area Development, S. F. McGowan 

Atomic Power, E. L. LinpsstH 

Awards, M. C. ALBRITTAIN 

Electric Power Survey, ARTHUR S. GRISWOLD 
Financing & Investor Relations, PauL HALLINGBY, Jr. . 
Industrial Relations, E. J. Barty 

Insurance, D. E. WILLIAMS 

Legal, J. M. Kercan 

Membership, E. S. THomMpson 

Purchasing and Stores, T. S. DUNSTAN 
Rate Research, L. W. Franx 

Regulation, C. E. KoHLHEPP 

Research Projects, E. H. Snypmr 

Statistical, A. E. Bus 

Tax Policy, C. B. McManus 


Technical Assistance for Overseas Visitors, HAnvry BUMGARDWER 


Transportation, R. E. HAMEL 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La, 


Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Pennsylvania Electric Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Potomac Electric Power Co. Washington, D. C. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 

Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Metropolitan Edison Co., Reading, Pa. 

Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 

Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 

The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohie 
Unien Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 


- Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
The Dayton Power and Light Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Central Power and Light Co., Corpus Christi, Texas 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, III. 

Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Middle South Utilities, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Springfield, Mass. 
New Jersey Power & Light Co., Denville, N. J. 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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